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HE significance of a graphological sign increases in proportion 

to the intensity of its form and the frequency of its appearance. 

Sub strokes connecting letters within a word can be equally re- 
garded as starting or ending sub strokes; sub strokes connecting 
parts of a letter are called connecting sub strokes. 

Nearly all of the graphological observations published in this 
book are of an original character ; but few of them—those pertain- 
ing to Part Ethic exclusively—can be found in other books, and 
these few even had to be intensely modified. 


VOLUNTARY THINKING 


The most perfect form of voluntary thinking is logical thinking—i.e., the 
capacity of deducting from one or more known facts an unknown cause respect- 
ively consequent. The graphological sign of this capability is omission of starting 
and ending sub strokes. Examples for this manner of writing can be seen in 
Scheme A. I. and B. I. 

Illustrated Examples from handwritings of famous personalities : 

VIRCHOW TALLEYRAND DU BOIS REYMOND 
GLADSTONE GERHART HAUPTMANN SALISBURY 

It must be emphasized that many signs do not show intellectual gift, but in- 
tellectual training only, and indicatea mind that has learned to exercise its powers. 

The most perfect form of undertaking will power is called energy—ie., the 
capacity of discerning amongst several possible actions of seemingly equal worth 
one as the most important, and of carrying it out without delay. The grapho- 
logical sign of such will power is enlargement of left-handed ending and connecting 
intermediate strokes. 

Examples from handwritings of famous personalities: 

BISMARCK WASHINGTON McKINLEY 
WAGNER HAESELER LIVINGSTONE 

In contrast to these energetic handwritings a few examples of writings of 
undecided, weak characters may be given. 
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Differences Among Men. 


A Srupy 


Wthin the short period of seven days 
after the resignation of Mr. Balfour 
as premier of the English parliament, 
Sir Henry Campbell Ba..nerman, 
whom it is customary to describe brief- 
ly as “C. B.,” sueceeded in forming his 
new cabinet, although confronted by 
many perplexities. ‘Thus on December 
11th the new administraiion was prac- 
tically complete. His colleagues ral- 
lied around him with perfect loyalty 
and in a way unprecedented in the 
formation of cabinets. They showed 
no selfish disposition to insist upon 
being appointed to the posts which they 
particularly fancied, and it is said that 
there was not a single instance in which 
any of the incoming ministers made 
the appointment to any particular post 
the condition of his adhesion to the 
ministry; nor was there any hitch in 
the program. : 

Of his former colleagues the Prime 
Minister could only secure the allegi- 
ance of Lord 'Tweedmouth who will be 
recognized as the liberal leader in the 
House of Lords; Lord Burghley; Mr. 
John Morley, Mr. James Bryce, Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, and Mr. H. H. 


OF CHARACTER IN 


BY d. A. 


FORE HEADS. 
FOWLER. 


Asquith. Thus a good chance has been 
afforded for the introduction of new 
blood, as the Cabinet contains from six- 
teen to nineteen members. 

Mr. W. T. Stead, whom we had the 
pleasure of meeting about twenty-five 
years ago, and who is a thorough stu- 
dent of Human Nature and believer of 
Phrenology, has given his impression 
of prominent liberals who are at the 
parliamentary helm of Great Britain, 
in the American Monthly, from which 
article we make some quotations. 

Str Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 

The Prime Minister is a Scotchman 
like Mr. Balfour and Mr. Gladstone. 
For thirty-seven years without a break 
he has sat for the famous Scotch town 
of Stirling. He is sixty-nine years of 
age, and was selected as leader of the 
opposition in the Commons on the re- 
tirement of Sir William Harcourt in 
1897. Since then he has kept the par- 
ty together and led it to its present 
victory. He was fiercely denounced 
by the Tories for the uncompromising 
way in which he opposed the war in 
South Africa. “He is a stout, tough, 
imperturbable, honest Liberal of the 
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old-fashioned school who has always 
played the game and played it straight. 
He is devoted to peace, is a good friend 
of America, has always been a strong 
advocate of the French alliance, detests 
the attempt to make bad blood between 
England and Germany, is in favor of 
entente with Russia, and loathes mili- 
tarianism with his whole soul.” He is 
much more of a typical Englishman 
than Mr. Balfour, and represents the 
Vital-Mental Temperament. He is or- 
ganized after the type of John Bright 
and everything about him indicates 
health, vigour and the following out of 
the motto, “The round peg in the round 
hole, and the square peg in the square 
hole.” 
Sirk Epwarp Grey. 

Sir Edward Grey, the secretary of 
State for foreign affairs, comes next 
in importance to the Prime Minister. 
He is a Northumbrian whose estates 
lie within a few miles of the Scottish 
border. He is forty-three years of age, 
and is chairman of the Northeastern 
Railway, which is one of the three 
routes through Scotland. He has his 
hobbies the same as had Mr. Gladstone 
when out of politics, only Sir Edward 
Grey is more interested in his gardens 
and in fishing than in felling trees. 
He is a member of the Liberal League, 
and has declared himself in favor of a 
Japanese allianc2 and the French en- 
tente. It is considered that he will 
make as steady and as good a foreign 
secretary as Lord Lansdowne, and he 
is pledged to carry on the policy of his 
predecessor. 

Mr. Hersert H. Asquitn. 

Mr. Herbert H. Asquith, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who says that a 
home-rule bill will not be a part of the 
Liberal program, is deputy leader of 
the House of Commons. He is fifty- 
three years old, and a Yorkshireman, 
but sits for a Scotch constituency. He 
is recognized as a capable man of law, 
with good forensic capacity for debate. 
He is an able home secretary in the 
last Liberal administration, and it is 
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thought that he will be Sir Henry 
Bannerman’s successor as leader of the 
House when Sir Henry goes to the 
House of Lords. He is cool and un- 
demonstrative as a lawyer, and as a 
leading lawyer is supposed and allowed 
to be. He is a very active man of af- 
fairs, having combined his law practice 
with social and political life. 

He has a Mental Temperament and 
lives very largely on the mental plane 
of affairs and is less demonstrative and 
enthusiastic than his coadjutors. 

Lorp ELGIN. 

Lord Eigin is Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. “He is a staid, sensible 
Scottish peer who was Viceroy of In- 
dia, 1894-99, and a painstaking presi- 
dent of the Royal Commission on the 
South African War.” He resembles 
the premier in his temperament, and, 
hence possesses balance of power be- 
tween body and brain which the purely 
Mental type does not possess. 

Mr. JonHn MORLEY. 

Mr. John Morley, Secretary of State 
for India, has twice been Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. In this cabinet his 
interest will be given to affairs further 
away from home. He is a distin- 
guished politician, is an influential 
man and a gifted writer, and it was 
probably a rather difficult task to pro- 
vide a high enough office for so dis- 
tinguished and all-round type of man. 
He was Mr. Gladstone’s right hand 
lieutenant, and is Mr. Gladstone’s biog- 
rapher. There is no doubt about his 
proving to be a painstaking administra- 
tor and an admirable platform speaker. 
He was a staunch pro-Boer, and is a 
stalwart home ruler. In serving his 
country in this capacity he will, at the 
age of sixty-seven, turn his attention 
for the present to Indian affairs. His 
forehead indicates that he is a man of 
letters and is known for his deep re- 
flection and capacity to acquire knowl- 
edge. 


Mr. Ricwarp B. HALDANE. 
Mr. Richard B. Haldane, Secretary 
of State for War, is another Scotch- 
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man, but he has had a “German train- 
ing, and possesses a Jesuitical tempera- 
ment with a natural gift for intrigue, 
ripened by much exercise—a man 
whom many people believe and more 
people distrust, but who believes su- 
premely in himself.” He possesses 
some of the characteristics of the Irish, 
particularly the oratorical mouth, the 
broad forehead, in the region of wit, 
and height of forehead in the region of 
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sits for Aberdeen. He left Ireland 
many years ago and many people be- 
lieve him to be a Scotchman.” It is 
said that he is one of the ablest men in 
the government, but that he is hardly 
tough enough for the Irish office. He 
is sixty-seven years of age, has deep set 
eyes and a_ powerful overshadowing 
brow, which makes him a _ practical, 
hard thinker. 
Mr. Hersert J. GLADSTONE. 





THE PAST AND PRESENT PREMIERS. 
THE HON. SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN AND THE HON. 
ALFRED J, BALFOUR. 


Human Nature. He is forty-nine years 
of age. 
Mr. Henry Bryce. 

Mr. Henry Bryce is the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and is in reality the 
only Irishman in the cabinet. “He is 
a Scotch Presbyterian from Wales, who 


Mr. Herbert J. Gladstone, Secretary 
of State for Home Affairs, is the son 
of Mr. W. E. Gladstone, and one of 
the few English members of the cabi- 
net. He is fifty-one years of age, and 
is a member of Parliament for Leeds. 
“He was whip for the opposition, and 
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is a hard working, straightforward 
Liberal, “but has not the Scotch tough- 
ness of his father, but has more of the 
English temperament. 

Sir Ropert TT. Rev. 

Sir Robert T. Reid is Lord Chancel- 
lor “is a Seot of the Scots, a pro-Boer 
of the pro-Boers, and a Liberal of the 
Liberals, and probably no more stal- 
wart radical ever sat on the woolsack.” 
He has the head of a politician and the 
keenness of a lawyer. 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTIL. 

Lord 'l'weedmouth, first Lord of the 
Admiralty and Leader of the House 
of .Lords, is a Scotchman, and has 
served his apprenticeship as Liberal 
whip in the House of Commons. He is 
# versatile man, well able to adjust 
himself to many changes and condi- 
tions of preferment in political life, 
and is well connected socially. He is 
fifty-six years of age. 

Mr. Davin Lioyp-GEorcE. 

Mr. David Lloyd George, President 
of the Board of Trade, “is a very 
witty, wiry Welshman, who has fought 
his way up by indomitable spirit and 
energy. He is leader of the Welsh peo- 
ple and the spokesman ofthe non- 
Conformist revolt. .No one put.up so 
gallant a fight. as he did for the Boers 
in the late war.” His forehead is 
broad and: spacious, which indicates his 
humor and his versatility of mind. He 
is forty-two years of ‘age. 

Mr JoHn Burns. 

Mr. John Burns, President of the 
Local Government Board, is a well- 
known and able labor leader. He is a 
Scotchman, but sits for a London con- 
stituency. He is well-known to the 
American people and “is a sound pro- 
Boer, a staunch free-trader, an ex- 
tremely good speaker, and a downright 
honest man.” He is forty-seven years 
of age and is the first labor member to 
enter an English Cabinet. As Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
he will have to deal with the unem- 
ployed and poor-law reform, and is 
considered, on this account, to be the 
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THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, is the one man in 
our collection who is not a member 
of the Cabinet. He returns to Dub- 
lin with the Duchess of Aberdeen and 
his charming family. He and the 
Duchess are popular wherever they go, 
and there are very few English colo- 
nies he has not represented as Lord 
Lieutenant. He has always been 
known for being a tactful, thoughful, 
philanthropic, representative of Eng- 
lish rule, though a Scotchman by birth. 

In the accompanying illustration we 
wish our readers to study the distin- 
guished types of the foreheads of these 
popular men who are now “in the pub- 
lic eye,” and who are vested with par- 
liamentary power to preside over Eng- 
lish politics. 

It will be readily seen that Sir Hen- 
ry Campbell Bannerman, the present 
Premier, and Alfred J. Balfour, the 
former Premier, the respective leaders 
of the two great parties drawn up in 
battle array in the United Kingdom, 
are vastly different in temperament, 
in constitution, and in general make- 
up. Ex-Premier Balfour possesses a 
Mental Temperament with evidences 
of close study, deep thought, and great 
anxiety or foresight. He is a man of 
philosophical mind, of scholarly at- 
tainments, of spiritual insight into the 
mysteries of the present and the future, 
and a capable organizer along the lines 
of his belief. He is quick witted, keen 
in repartee, decidedly tactful, diplo- 
matic, and he adds to the foregoing 
the idealistic as well as the artistic 
qualities of mind. 

The two men, however, differ in as 
much as the one has an oval, round’ Hons.: Hersert J. GLADSTONE 
and a full appearance of face and head, ’ 
while the other has a long, narrow and Sir Ropert T. Rem, 
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high face and head. The one is broad Lorp ‘T'WEEDMOUTH, 
across the brow, the other is narrow in 
that portion. The one has a good bal- Davin Lioyp-Grorce, 
ance between the lower and th ‘ 
— er and the upper Joun Burns, 


portions of the forehead; the other has 
a predominance of the upper region EarL OF ABERDEEN, 
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when compared with the lower. The 
emheeks of the one are full; those of 
the other are sunken. 

It remains to be seen after the same 
period of parliamentary life, as that 
experienced by Mr. Balfour whether 
Sir Henry Bannerman wili not also 
lost much of his constitutional frsh- 
ness that he presents to-day. Of course, 
if we presume that the Liberals will be 
able to hold the reins of government 
for that length of time.. He would 
then be eighty-six, and a leader of the 
true type of the grand past master in 
parliamentary aifairs, W. E. Gladstone. 

No one can bear the strain of parlia- 
mentary life that Mr. Balfour has lived, 
especially since his uncle, Lord Salis- 
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bury’s death, without its telling unmis- 
takably upon his health. Still, being 
wedded to the political life as he has 
been, it would seem a strange divorce 
for him to give up, or pass out of, the 
realm of public duties at this juncture. 
With the strain of leadership taken 
from his mind he will be able to recup- 
erate his energies, while in Mr. Banner- 
man we see a man so well preserved 
that the strain and stress of political 
affairs will not have the same bainful 
effects as it has with many. 

Let the torch of Phrenological light 
and research illumine the lives of our 
public men that we may see them as 
they really are; then we shall know 
what to expect from them. 





Electrons and the Resurrection. 


By WILLIAM HEMSTREET. 


A Reply to Dr. Lane’s (of Chicago) Materialistic Article on the Origin of 


mind in brain cells. 


The agnostics asked Saint Paul, 
“How are the dead raised up and with 
what body do they come?” He an- 
swered, “We are raised a_ spiritual 
body. ‘That inquiry has been made 
every day since, but Paul’s successors 
have never answered. In no religion 
or philosophy have we another rational 
word about our living beyond the grave. 
The majority of business men, even 
those who lease church pews for family, 
business and society, are secretly ma- 
terialists. This acute and matter-of- 
fact age is tired of demands upon 
faith ; it wants to hear about a concrete 
soul, not a conjectured soul. Jf we are 
raised a spiritual body we want to 
know the essence of that body— 
whether it is a real entity connected 
with the objective phenomena of the 
apparent universe or a present dream. 
If there be a soul it is connected with 
science and can be traced out with cer- 
tainty, making this earth a paradise. 

Our first self-evident premise is that 
consciousness is, always has been and 





must be connected with matter, as we 
understand matter to be—something 
objective, antithetical and extraneous 
to mind. We have not only never seen 
consciousness not connected with mat- 
ter, but we cannot conceive it to exist 
any other way. 

Second. But there is an ethereal 
matter, not atomised, which is the par- 
ent of physical matter. Modern science 
says each atom is a composite of nearly 
a thousand electrons. 

Third. The physiology contains this 
ethereal matter, called the nerve fluid; 
it is electricity, life, vitality; and the 
mind makes its outward manifestations 
through electrical phenomena. 

Fourth. All matter is eternally per- 
sistent and indestructible. 

Fifth. Ethereal matter is primary, 
ultimate and more persistent than phy- 
sical matter, which is only composite 
or secondary—the result of primary 
electrical matter. 

Sixth. The mind allied with morals 
is more persistent and continuous than 
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the body. 

Seventh. As we see mind is in con- 
tact with and controls the physical 
body it cannot consistently be denied 
that mind can be in contact with and 
control ethereal matter, both in the 
body and out of the body. God’s mind 
controls His body, which is the lum- 
iniferous ether, as our mind controls 
our body. 

Eighth. Assuming the mind to be 
allied to, connate and joined with a 
persistent and indestructible ethereal 
substance, it points to a mutual persist- 
ence of these two allied indestructible 
phenomena beyond the dissolution of 
the physical body. The mind keeps its 
electrons together while the atoms and 
molecules of the body disperse. 

Each of the above premises is self- 
evident and irrefutable. Let them be 
analyzed: Consciousness must be con- 
nected with something e/se than its 
abstract self, and there is nothing else 
for it to be allied to but matter. We 
cannot conceive of a conscious entity— 
a spirit—without at the same time con- 
ceiving of its Jocation in space, its isola- 
tion from all other things. Location 
implies material qualities, such as 
shape and bulk, which we can ascribe 
to matter only. It will not meet the 
intellect for theologians to project 
into the future a mere ipse-dixit, a 
faith, a promise, a hope and call it an 
immortal soul. “I think, therefore I 
exist.” And I exist here, within this 
skin, not yonder. If I am here there 
must be a there—an elsewhere. So if, 
according to Christianity, I exist after 
this body it must be at some place, and 
there will be other directions, places 
and things besides me. That means I 
shall be an embodied substance. Now 
that we have discovered the non-phy- 
sical ether we can easily and rationally 
imagine we have a body there as well 
as here, occupying metes and bounds. 
Although thinking and willing are not 
matter, they are qualities of matter as 
attraction is. We always see attraction 
with matter and therefore we suppose 
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it to be a quality of matter. We always 
see mind with matter, therefore we sup- 
pose mind to be a quality of matter. 
It is not the physical matter of the 
body that the mind is immediately con- 
nected with, but rather this ethereal 
matter in the system that is the immed- 
iate body of the mind and is also the 
nexus between the will and the physi- 
ology. This ether and its conscious- 
ness make the soul, as well as the over- 
soul—the omnipresent God. 

The most attenuated, subtile, power- 
ful, persistent and immortal substance 
we know of is the luminiferous ether. 
That fills the bill with qualities we 
would require to make a soul-body. It 
can go through a wall; it can travel 
with the speed of thought; it is the 
most powerful mechanical agent 
known; it connects all the universe in 
sympathy and action; its is impeccable 
and invulnerable. On its waves we 
communicate sensuously with the speed 
of angels. Our souls are bits of this 
cosmic ether, each animated with an 
unknown force—mind. If atoms make 
up a physical organism to contain 
mind, then electrons, which make the 
atoms, can also make an organism 
which would be an angel. When Pro- 
fessor McKay said to an audience that 
an atom is made up of a thousand 
shooting electrons, an auditor asked, 
“And what are electrons?” <A quiet 
answer from another auditor came, 
“The Holy Ghost.” This refers us to 
the Pentecostal tongues of fire that 
‘ame with the ‘sound of a rushing 
mighty wind.” Henry Ward Beecher, 
referring to what scientists call the 
energy of nature, said “I call it God.” 
And DeWitt Talmage exclaimed, “Oh, 
God in the atom!’ It is by the incon- 
ceivable power of electricity, which is 
the ether in motion, that we partially 
realize the power of God. 

Now assuming the probable connec- 
tion between mental phenomena and 
and the ether, as the first medium be- 
tween mind and body, we will predi- 


cate our resurrection by the natural 
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persistence of this ether joined to the 
natural persistence of morals and love 
of life. If our present physical bodies 
were primal and elemental, we would 
live forever from the mere joy of ex- 
istence. So we would protect the ether- 
eal form by love of personality and 
social attractions. This joy of exist- 
ence is natural to a correct and normal 
life. “In righteousness there is eter- 
nal life.” To moral stamina and per- 
sistence we can assign no more of a 
limit than we can to bounds of the 
ether. ‘The two phenomena are well 
mated. Faith, hope and love have a 
reflex power that carries the individu- 
ality across the coma of death. Hope 
is the cement of the soul’s substance. 
Saint Paul said, “We are saved by 


hope.” Even “Bob” Ingersoll had a 
hope. ‘The reason that the brute has 


no resurrection is because it has no 
hope; it is a creature without instinct 
of futurity ; it lives only in the present. 
It will, with momentary anguish, see 
its offspring suffer and die and then in- 
stantly turn away to eat. If some peo- 
ple are without hope at the immediate 
passing they yet have latent the germs 
of hope and forward impulse. The 
dying infant in the slums may be with- 
out hope, but it has the conserving 
power of its paternal hopes. It has 
somewhere a helping hand, for all na- 
ture is connected—without chasm, 
vacuum or discontinuity, and is vibrant 
from the one heart—God. Even the 
uncounted myriads of barbarians have 
personal love and hope, and there is 
more room and convenience for them 
in the Beyond than here. 

A most terse and mischievous decla- 
ration, spreading and confirming scien- 
tific materialism, is this of Doctor Lane 
of Chicago, “The brain cells make the 
mind; all stimuli come from without ; 
were there no matter there would be no 
mind ; when the brain cells die the man 
dies.” Besides such inferences amount- 
ing to common fatalism, making a man 
a mere marionette, without that free 
agency or responsibility upon which all 
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human and divine law and social har- 
mony are based, it denies the common 
experience of mankind that: the mind 
is master of the body, energizing the 
body and driving it to weariness, pain 
and death. But opposed to these cell- 
worshipers are other scientists who are 
quite as learned. Professor Ladd has 
said, “The phenomena of human con- 
sciousness must be regarded as activi- 
ties of some other form of real being 
than the molecules of the brain.” What 
can that other “real being” be but the 
brain-ether that is known as the nerve 
fluid? Doctor William A. Hammond 
has written, “The utmost degree of 
mental abberation may exist without 
the silghtest change perceptible in the 
normal structure of the central organ 
of the mind.” ‘This flatly contradicts 
the cell theory by which sick cells would 
make a sick mind. A class of mathe- 


matical students, some with a bad 
morning head, will arrive at the same 
results. There can be clear mental 


concepts in muddy brains. Brown Se- 
quard has said that he has noticed 
cholera patients in his hospital, bright 
minded to the very last, even when the 
blood has decayed. We often see the 
soul struggle desperately against leav- 
ing the body at the instant of death. 
If the will were the product of the cells 
the will would decline with the body 





and be incapable of struggling. The 
materialists must be consistent—have 
no mechanical paradoxes. In death 


from electric shock there is no injury 
to the cells. In the case of nervous 
shock the mind kills the cells instead 
of the cells killing the mind. Vacher, 
a noted criminal and murderer of Paris, 
was in his lifetime supposed to have 
a mal-formed brain, but upon the au- 
topsy the doctors declared his brain was 
“nerfect in form and texture.” What 
made the mental difference between 
him and the pious curé who attended 
him? God’s grace in the ether, with- 
out cells. All anatomies are so alike 
that one is taken as a model for all in 
the text books and class rooms, and yet 
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what a difference there is in human 
abilities and characters. Something 
exterior to brain cells builds them up 
as sap builds the cells of the tree. 

Another fallacy of the scientific ma- 
terialists is their claim that mental and 
bodily growth and decay are parallel 
and synchronous. On the: contrary, 
there is nothing more familiar to hu- 
man experience than the constant fight 
of the mind against bodily deteriora- 
tion and death. Old, cultured men are 
ambitious to the last. The sensibilities 
of the aged are acute to love and at- 
tention. If they have this unimpaired 
mental cencept it refutes the theory 
of cells making mental concepts, for 
the cells of the aged are admittedly 
weakened. We should not take the 
expression of the mind for the whole 
mind. 

The discovery of electrons aids us in 
understanding the inspired writings on 
theology. We know that the body is 
made up of atoms, and we know with 
equal certainty that the atoms are made 
up of material electrons. The body 
and the atoms dissolve, but the elec- 
trons are beyond the borders of physi- 
cal matter. They are in their electrical 
phenomena, agents of divine and hu- 
man expression. If a mental entity 
here require an organism of atoms, a 
fortiori the electrons (that are the ma- 
terial basis of the atom) can also form 


a more enduring organism, there, that 
will contain mind. Then we have the 
“ijmmortable” mind becoming an im- 
mortal soul, by righteousness. 

So, one of spiritual and esthetic as- 
piration contemplates with lively feel- 
ings this discovery of an entity that is 
devoid of all disease and hampers or 
of dissolution, with its illimitable fields 
of ambition, achievement, love and all 
the joys there can be to existence. The 
known facts of ethereal, or wireless, 
telegraphy open the door to spiritual 
realms. This ethero-spiritism explains 
the New Heavens and New Earth so 
rapturously expounded by Doctor Chal- 
mers. It creates a faith and hope 
where there were none before. It ex- 
plains how God and our guardian an- 
gels are with us. Dr. Edward Beecher 
prayed, “We know that thou art around 
us like an atmosphere.” It proves free 
agency and shows us the universal 
medium of human sympathy. It is a 
new religion that all can stand upon. 
With it we prove man is as good as a 
caterpillar, which, crawling with face 
to the dank earth, contains the new 
being that mounts into the air and 
sunshine. Science will yet see the 
butterfly in the caterpillar and also our 
soul in our body. By this we may not 
have developed a clear proof of immor- 
tality, but we can see a light ahead. 
Lead, kindly light. 





Marriage not a Lottery. 


By Orro Harry, Pittsburg. 


Though fools spurn Hymen’s gentle 


powers, 


We, who improve his golden hours, 
By sweet experience know 
That marriage, rightly understood, 
Gives to the tender and the good 


A paradise below. 


Improvement is the watchword in 
the efforts of Nature to compel all 
creatures to mate and reproduce their 


—Cotton. 
kind. Among animals the “law of 
proper selection” has been at work 
through all times and generation, since 
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the beginning of life upon this planet. 
Animals instinctively select the finest 
specimens of their kind to mate with, 
crowding out the poorer individual and 
often compelling it to perish without 
the opportunity to reproduce itself. 
The reproductive act is here only a 
blind instinct, and in the majority of 
cases the individuals drift apart after 
the consummation of the act. 

In man of all nations and through- 
out all generations love between the 
sexes has been a divine attribute of the 
God-power that distinguishes him from 
the lower animals. But “love is blind,” 
and, alas! too often we see parties 
joined together, whose physical and 
mental peculiarities are of such a nat- 
ure that their union could not be pro- 
ductive of harmony or of perfect off- 
spring. Certain chemical constituents 
in their make-up do not mix together, 
and the result is shown in sickness of 
one or both parties incompatibility of 
temperament, and, worse yet, in sickly, 
deformed and miserable children. This, 
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no doubt, is considered plain talk, but, 
friends, we must be plain in this mat- 
ter in order not to be misunderstood... 
I proopse to give here a few simple 
rules devoid of all scientific terms, 
rules that are stirctly in accordance 
with the most accurate scientific facts 
to be learned from the study of Physi- 
ology, Anatomy and _  Phrenology. 
These facts are further borne out by 
the existence of many happy marriages 
in whom, through accident or design, 
exists a scientifically correct combina- 
tion of physical and mental conditions. 

Man is composed of three principal 
sets of organs— 

1. The Motive or Mechanical Sys- 
tem: Bones, Muscles, Ligaments. 

2. The Vital or Nutritious System: 
Organs of Digestion, Assimilation and 
Purification. : 

3. The Mental or Nervous System: 
Brain, Nerves and the Senses. 

Few persons living have an equal 
development of these three sets of or- 
gans. Nearly all have one or the 





MISS DRIVA FORCE. 


TWO ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT. 
HOW TO KNOW YOUR PARTNER’S TEMPERAMENTAL 


CONDITIONS. 
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other set stronger developed than the 
other two. We are either “Motive,” 
“Mental” or “Vital.” The physiologi- 
cal term for the condition is called the 
“Temperament” of the organization. 


WHAT DISTINGUISHES THE 
MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT. 

In the “Motive Temperament” we 
bones and generally strongly marked 
find a towgh, strong body, large front 
teeth, a large, heavy bony frame, angu- 
lar form, prominent joints, high cheek 
features. The hair is usually dark, 
stiff, and abundant; the complexion is 
dark ; the voice is usually strong, harsh, 
gruff and commanding. Their char- 
acter, like their constitution, is marked 
by strength, simplicity of manners, di- 
rectness, plainness, positiveness, seldom 
polished or refined in taste or manner. 
They are the men who go where the 
work is hardest; they have strong and 
vigorous passions; positive likes and 
dislikes; they have great force of char- 
acter, generally an unbending will and 
fearless courage. According to their 
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degree of inherited refinement, social 
position, or early educational advan- 
tages, they may choose high or low 
callings. But they will surely choose 
some work where they may show their 
strength of body and force of mind. 
We find them in the front ranks of the 
workers everywhere, from the pioneer 
who blazes the way through the track- 
less forest, through all stations of ener- 
getic, executive effort, to “Lincoln” in 
the highest executive office in the land. 

Of course, females are subject to the 
same temperamental conditions as are 
the males, though as regards the “‘Mo- 
tive Temperament” the angularities of 
form may be slightly modified by the 
more graceful outlines peculiar to the 
sex, but the characteristics are quite 
similar in both sexes. Among the fe- 
males of this type we find that the 
hard-working, thrifty housewife, busi- 
ness women and workers in many fields 
of literary and artistic pursuits. They 
are nearly always hard workers with 
hand and head, and are never mere 
nobodies, but stamp their character 
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MISS ROSALINE PLUMP. 


TWO ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE VITAL 


TEMPERAMENT. 
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upon everything they touch. 
WHAT DISTINGUISHES THE 
VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 

In the “Vital Temperament” we find 
bones rather small and round, and large 
and round muscles, a large and well- 
nourished body; short, plump and ta- 
pering limbs; round, full, florid feat- 
ures generally a head rather round, and 
large around and behind the ears; the 
cheeks are well rounded out; the chest 
is broad and deep; the voice mellow; 
the complexion either dark or light, ac- 
cording to. the nationality broad and 
well-set teeth. The whole appearance 
of the person suggests the “Good Fel- 
low,” and, as a matter of fact, they are 
of genial, happy and easy going dis- 
positions; love good living and an oc- 
cupation that requires activity rather 
than hard work. According to their 
natural intelligence, education, etc., 
they will from choice adopt some oc- 
cupation that does not require heavy 
labor. You find these everywhere 
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among professional men, merchants, 
salesmen, agents, politicians, _ police- 
men, artists and athletes. ‘They are 
generally industrious, practical and 
thrifty. 


WHAT DISTINGUISHES THE 
MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 
The slender, delicate frame; the sen- 
sitive, refined expression; sharp, clear- 
cut features; quick, active walk; large 
head and small face; long front teeth; 
small ears; long and slender limbs, be- 
long to persons of .a “Mental 'Tempera- 
ment.” You will find them among the 
brain workers everywhere. They are 
the students, clerks, teachers, literary 
men and women in every country on 
the globe. Here we have the predomi- 
dance of the brain and the nervous 
system, and a character marked by re- 
finement, taste, delicacy and purity of 
emotion. ‘They are generally interested 
in literary or artistic pursuits, and 
often prematurely exhaust their small 
stock of life force through overwork. 





MR. JEAN FINEGOLD. 


MISS LOUISE EXQUISITE. 


TWO ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE VITAL 
TEMPERAMENT. 
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UP OF THE TEM- 
PERAMENTS. 

Of course, a perfect “Balanced 'Tem- 
perament” is best and most desirable, 
but not one in a hundred can consider 
himself so fortunate. The probability 
is that you belong te either of these 
three temperaments. 

Among historic personages, we find 
President McKinley and President 
Roosevelt have temperaments as nearly 
“Balanced” as possible; President Lin- 
coln and Commodore Vanderbilt hav- 
ing extreme developments of the Mo- 
tive Temperament; President Cleve- 
land and Governor Pingree, of Mich- 
igan, representing the Vital T’empera- 
ment, while Edgar Allen Poe repre- 
sents the Mental or Nervous type. 
SHOULD MR. STRONG MARRY 

MISS FORCE? 

In the Motive Temperament we find 
a predominance of the acid fluids, as 
well as the strong, harsh and exacting 
elements of human nature. ‘Take no- 
tice of these two illustrations; note the 
similarity of strength, force and acidity. 
In these sketches it is even impossible 
to illustrate fully the severity of the 
positive elements predominating in 
each. It is practically impossible that 
two persons of this temperament could 
dwell together happily and healthfully. 
They grate on each other; they have 
the same kind of sexual magnetism 
and consequently experience inferior 
enjoyment ; they soon tire of each other, 
like two acids each trying to neutralize 
the force of the other. If children 
are born of such a union they inherit 
a double portion of each parent’s ex- 
cesses and angularities, and they us- 
ually lack the finer, softer elements of 
human character. 

No person like Mr. Jack’ Strong, in 
whom the Motive Temperament is 
strikingly developed, should mate with 
one of similar organization like Miss 
Force. He needs Miss Plump, of the 
soft, genial Vital Temperament, or one 
in whom there is a happy blending of 
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the Vital and Mental Temperaments, 
and Mr. Goodfeller would make an 
ideal husband for Miss Driva Force. 


SHOULD MR. FINEGOLD WED 
MLLE. EXQUISITE? 

In the Mental Temperament we 
have a predominance of both the Ner- 
vous and the acid fluids, while the Vital 
Elements are usually lacking. Two of 
this type frequently marry, being 
drawn ‘together by some similarity of 
taste, intellectual inclinations, or mu- 
tual regard for each other’s talents. 
They may derive great consolation in 
each other’s companionship, and fre- 
quently do appear to get along fairly 
well, but it is the most unfortunate 
combination for the health of each par- 
ty, and if children are the result of the 
union they are usually too precocious, 
too highly intellectual and die young. 
In them the brain and Nervous System 
are developed at the expense of the 
body, and the health of such parents 
is never as good after marriage as be- 
fore. 

Persons of this type need to unite 
with a partner in whom the Vital and 
Motive Temperaments are stronger 
than the Mental, though good sense 
should teach them that intellectually at 
least the parties should have some in- 
clinations in common so as to furnish 
material for mutual entertainment. No 
persons should ever marry who have 
not some or even many tastes in com- 
mon ; and the person with some special 
hobby or special accomplishment should 
not wed one who has an utter distaste 
for them. 


TENFOLD BASIS TO 
MARRIAGE. 

I have for many years explained to 
my patrons in Phrenological practice 
the following conditions essential to a 
happy marriage, and state them here 
for the benefit of the reader who is 
anxious to avoid the pitfalls that beset 
him on his way in quest of a happy 
marriage. Marriage to be successfully 


A HAPPY 
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made must have a tenfold basis—five 
equalities and five differences. 


EQUALITIES IN MARRIAGE. 


SOCIALLY. 

They should stand on an equal foot- 
ing, socially ; one should not be the ex- 
treme of the other. “This “Princess 
and Coachman falling in love” and 
marry, is too much of a gap, and the 
chasm separating their mutual training 
is too wide to be bridged by that frail 
span, “Infatuation.” 

INTELLECTUALLY. 

The highly intelligent should mate 
with one similarly organized, though 
one might be a compliment of the other, 
# ¢ if the }+ Send is very theoretically 
inclined, the wife should be more prac- 
tical. And then their lines of mental 
effort might take a little different di- 
rection, but there must not be a wide 
variation. 

ESTHETICALLY. 

They should have some or many 
tastes in common; if the one is artistic, 
the other must be at least appreciative ; 
though if one was inclined to go to 
extremes in the pursuits of his hob- 
bies the other should be so organized 
as to act as a restraint, not a direct 
opposition. 

MORALLY. 

The highly moral can never hope to 
raise the low, immoral, to their own 
high standard. The only way for such 
parties to get along would be for the 
ene to come down to a level with the 
other. Never marry one of a low moral 
scale in the hope of working a reform 
in him after marriage. If he does not 
reform before marriage he never will. 

QUALITATIVELY. 

Those who are refined and delicate 
in texture should only marry those sim- 
ilarly organized. The fine-grained 
Count of ancient lineage (though 
poor) soon tires of the coarse-grained 
daughter of Mr. Porkenlard (though 
rich). We know of countless unhappy 
marriages of that description, but his- 
tory tells of few happy ones. 
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TEMPERA MENTALLY. 

There should be a decided difference 
in their physical make-up; the lean 
should marry the robustly formed; 
the short should marry the tall; the 
tall the short; the pale the rosy; the 
delicate should find himself a healthy, 
well-nourished partner; and the con- 
vex roman nose should wed the con- 
cave celestial nose. 

COMPLEXIONALLY. 

People of exactly the same com- 
plexion should not marry, as that would 
indicate similar condition of blood, as 
in near relatives. The blonde should 
marry the brunette; the auburn the 
brown; the pale blonde the very black ; 
and the sallow, bilious person the rosy 
cheeked. Correct sexual conditions are 
produced in this way. 

LINEAL. 

Applicants to successful marriage 
should not be too closely related, un- 
less all other conditions of tempera- 
ment, complexion, health, hair, eyes, 
ets., are met correctly. We know of a 
few happy cousin marriages; in each 
case there is absolutely no resemblance, 
and in a few instances they have re- 
ceived the writer’s professional sanc- 
tion. 

NATIONAL. 

Marriages between different branches 
of the Caucasian race are highly bene- 
ficial to all parties. The many-sided 
mixtures of Dutch, English, French, 
German, Irish, Hebrew, Spanish, etc., 
have resulted in our country of that 
distinct national type which has made 
the American nation the greatest of 
all nations and the most many-sided 
one. , 

SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 

Lastly, but not leastly, they should 
differ in the Selfish Propensities. As 
if one is close and miserly the other 
should be more liberal. They should 
neither be both stingy, nor both be 
too extravagant, for the financial as- 
pect of the union must be constantly 
considered. The “prodigal son” must 
wed an economic wife. 
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Interviews with Presidents of Women’s Clubs. 


NO. 5 
MRS. CLARENCE BURNS, PRESIDENT OF THE LITTLE 
MOTHERS’ AID ASSOCIATION. 
By J. A. FowLer. 


One of the most unique societies that explain how wide reaching are its aims. 
exist in New York City is the one pre- It promotes the welfare of the little 
sided over by the subject of our sketch. daughters of wage-carning mothers by 
We have our Social, our Literary, our providing schools for the instruction of 
“Don’t Worry” Clubs, as well as our these little girls in home-making, in- 
“Rainy Day” and “Sunshine Societies,” cluding lessons in the making and 
but hardly any one of these appeals to mending of clothes, in the selection and 
the heart of the mother as does that of | prepaartion of foods, in the knowledge 
the Little Mothers’ Aid Association. of their own health and that of the in- 





MRS, CLARENCE BURNS, 


Some people may not quite under- fants in their charge, for it is the work 
stand what this term stands for. In a_ of these little girls to take care of 
word, therefore, we will endeavor to young babies. Hence, many responsi- 
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bilities which generally only fall to 
the lot of older and more experienced 
persons have to be accepted by these 
young housekeepers of twelve, thirteen 
and fourteen years of age. Many of 
these little mothers have to do the 
cooking, scrubbing, washing and mend- 
ing for the members of the household. 
Their little feet do the errands and 
are kept busy in looking after the 
toddling babies all the long, weary days. 

This is just a resume of one of the 
lines of work -with which Mrs. Clarence 
Burns has been connected for many 
years. Nor is this all she stands for. 
She organized the West End Woman’s 
Republican Club and has been inter- 
ested in municipal matters for many 
years. 

Sometimes a work is fitted to an in- 
dividual, but in this case the individual 
is distinctly fitted to her work, for she 
has the personality that kindles en- 
thusiasm in all the philanthropic work 
she touches. In one individual you do 
not always find that personal philan- 
thropy and business capacity go hand 
in hand. We have an exception in Mrs. 
Burns, for she has the mental caliber 
that enables her to stand for large 
things. She knows how to carry them 
out. 

When interviewing Mrs. Burns for 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL we found 
that her head eclipsed the usual meas- 
urements. ‘ In fact, she comes up to the 
status of a man’s developments, and a 
superior man at that, for her circum- 
ference of head measures 23 inches by 
15 inches in height, and with her qual- 
ity of organization she is able to ma- 
aipulate her brain power to a better 
advantage than those who have size 
of head without a general equipment 
for work. 

She has also constitutional health 
and vitality which supports her large 
and executive brain. Nature has not, 
in her case, given the brain power with- 
out the complement of physical equip- 
ment. Executive work to her is no ef- 
fort, and were she standing at the base 
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of the pyramids in Egypt with a party 
of women who were andecided as to 
whether to climb to the heights of the 
top or not, she would very soon settle 
the question and say, “Ladies, let us 
make the attempt and show what we 
can do.” Courage, in other words, in 
times of uncertainty or doubt comes 
to her in a very forceful way, and her 
brain denotes her readiness of action, 
her capacity to labor and her willing- 
ness to be used for the uplifting of her 
fellow creatures. 

To any one versed in the art of read- 
ing character her portrait is one that 
must command respect and admiration 
for what she is capable of doing. For 
instance, her head is broad above the 
ears, which indicates the executive type. 
She is not like those women who, 
in the early histories of wamen’s 
work, were willing to spend their days 
in spinning flax and weaving it into 
garments. She would have been in- 
clined to have followed her husband 
rather than to have quietly stayed at 
home and have had no executive work 
to do. But in these days of peace, or 
comparative peace, she still finds work 
to do, to educate women to be thrifty, 
forceful and philanthropic. 

Life is a joy to her, inasmuch as she 
is able to acomplish something through 
her efforts, and when she is called to 
give a record of her time spent here 
below she will be able to say, “I have 
tried to do my part.” And her record 
will not fall short of what is expected 
from one so superbly organized by Nat- 
ure. 

Notice, if you will, the development 
of her perceptive faculties, those around 
the brow or above the eyes. She is 
capable of colecting facts and data and 
is one to take advantage of circum- 
stances wher called upon to use her 
influence. 

Order; method and system are dis- 
stinctly marked in her character. 
Hence she can economize time and set 
other people to work, as well as do 
her own share. 
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Joined to her fact-gathering quali- 
ties, she has large language, which 
enables her to understand how to pre- 
sent a subject in a feasible and prac- 
tical way. 

Her height of head indicates a 
strong resolve, charitableness, persever- 
ance and devotedness to a cause. Her 
sympathies are large and she is true 
to her convictions, whether they agree 
with those of others or not. Thus, she 
is more of an organizer and one to 
block out work than one to follow dic- 
tation. 

Her social brain is her right-hand 
lever. She sees through social life 
many avenues for the promotion of 
good. She cares less for hollow social 
life which has for its object mere com- 
petition in the following out of eti- 
quette, social customs or fashionable 
life than many do. 

She believes in striking while the 
iron is hot. Thus, if by inconvenienc- 
ing herself to some extent she can bene- 
fit another, she is ready to make the 
sacrifice. 

She has strong ambitions, and these 
have enabled her to accomplish more 
than the ordinary woman who is con- 
tent to take things as they are without 
pressing forward for a change of con- 
ditions. Hence, when there are diffi- 
culties in her way and obstacles are 
set up by those of the opposite sex, 
they may as well come to the fore- 
gone conclusion that they will have to 
change their tactics so as not to impede 
the march of progress for women and 
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children, especially in the work of free 
kindergartens, public playgrounds for 
children and increased faciilties for 
working out advantages for the “Little 
Mothers.” 

Such a nature as hers may rub up 
against some who do not agree with 
her philosophy, or her broadcast way 
of looking at things, but, as a rule, they 
generally come around to her way of 
thinking on all the essential points of 
government. She knows how to set 
people to work, and no one will long 
feel happy if idle in her company. 

She organized the West End Wom- 
an’s Republican Club and represented 
it as its President for many years. She 
has been deepely interested in citizen- 
ship in connection with the New York 
Woman’s Press Club; she has taken an 
active part in the New York Federation 
meetings and Sunshine work, beside a 
number of other interests that per- 
tain to woman’s work among the clubs. 

But dearer to her heart than any 
other is perhaps the work of the “Little 
Mothers,” for in this she seems to have 
a particularly well-adapted mind to see 
the needs of these little creatures; in 
fact, they appeal to her more than 
those of maturer growth, for she feels 
that she is laying the foundation for 
respectable citizenship among those 
who cannot help themselves and who 
cannot act alone. 

To our minds, this is one of the 
grandest club efforts to which any one 
can turn her attention, and Mrs. Burns 
is in her element at the head of it. 





Mind or Soul? 


By M. Tope, 


Psychology was once defined as a 
treatise on the soul, but in modern 
times writers on the subject seem to 
have found out that the “soul” and 
“mind” are one and the same thing; 
hence they now define ‘Psychology” as 
the science of the mind. 


Bowerston, O. 


We think this change is a correct one 
in refernce to the identity of the mind, 
considered as a whole, but it requires a 
new name for the science, to be cor- 
rect; and so we suggest the abrogation 
of “Psychology” and the employment 
of “Phrenology” instead. 
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The science and philosophy of Phre- 
nology, then, are very important. A 
person who wishes to work on human 
minds should know something about 
the mind. And being immortal, it is 
all the more important to understand 
it. 

But some persons are very careless 
in the use of words to explain the mind, 
in that they say it is a “force.” Any 
one of thoughtful intelligence knows 
that a force is merely a product, and 
the mind considered as such has no 
foundation for immortality. Phrenol- 
ogy positively teaches that the mind is 
an organized substantial entity, invisi- 
ble to us in our present life, but which 
produces this “force’ and will continue 
to produce it after death in a “spiritual 
body.’ In this day of the world, when 
so many pretend to a leaning toward 
skepticism, this idea ought to be stated 
with care and emphasis as throwing 
some new light on the minds of doubt- 
ers.” 

A glance into the history of mental 
and religious philosophy reveals a won- 
derful ignorance and confusion with 
reference to the nature and location of 
the mind. This, of course, gave rise 
to the use of conflicting and erroneous 
terms, and the growth of knowledge 
relating to it has been steady, but very 
slow, and at times quite amusing and 
ridiculous from our present point of 
view. Democritus, Epicurus, Lucre- 
tius and others first taught that life 
was merely a physical phenomenon. 
But Plato and Aristotle thought there 
was an “incorporeal substance” in the 
world of life and thought, and hence 
advocate the anima mundi. Plato ar- 
eued that there were three faculties of 
this “soul” in human beings having 
distinct seats, viz., the concupiscent in 
the liver, the irascible in the heart, and 
the rational in the brain. While Aris- 
totle added two more—the motive and 
appetitive; but he claimed the “seat of 
the soul” was in the physical heart. 
Hippocrates located the mind in the 
left ventricle of the heart. Willis, in 
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the seventeenth century, was the first 
to argue the existence of two “souls” 
in man—the rational and the corporeal, 
the latter the “animal soul” of brutes. 
Prof. Goodsir claimed a “psyche,’ a 
distinct essence possessed by plants and 
animals; and a “pneuma,” which was a 
higher spiritual essence that distin- 
guished the huban from the animal. 
Reid and others used “mind” as mean- 
ing the intellectual part merely, but 
Webster defined the term as signifying 
the entire mental make-up or “soul.” 
Van Helmont said the “soul” was in 
the stomach because, as he claimed, 
there was no blood in the brain, and bad 
news made people lose their appetites. 
Prochaska averred that the nervous 
system was the “seat of the soul” and 
the link that unites it with the body. 
And this has been about the extent of 
the knowledge upon this great subject 
even down to the persent day. The 
early church fathers considered such of 
the mind as was commonly exercised in 
desires and emotions as the “soul,” 
while the reasoning and intuitive pow- 
ers they called “spirit.” Hence the 
different terms found employed to-day. 
And it was but natural that the Bible 
would partake of this same medley of 
notions and language. 

While these various guesses and con- 
flicting misconceptions have been the 
cause of untold errors and trouble gen- 
erally, they have been most disastrous 
in the educational and religious en- 
deavors of mankind. Much of the dis- 
interestedness that now prevails in ref- 
erence to religious matters is largely 
owing to the lack of knowledge and in- 
definiteness of opinion on the part of 
so-called educated people in regard to 
the mental constitution and its laws. 
And while we wonder that our systems 
of religion and education are as good 
as they are under such conditions, there 
is certainly need of snore satisfactory 
hght on this question. 

We believe Phrenology, as the only 
correct system of mental philosophy 
—discovered, set forth and demonstrat- 
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ed by Dr. Gall and his coadjutors and 
succors—is adequate to the task. It 
shows and demonstrates that the mind, 
or whole mental nature, is an aggre- 
gate of primary genetic elements hav- 


ing their offices in the brain, whose 
functions are adapted to the world 
around us and one to come. And not 
understanding this fact, it was very 
easy and natural for those who gave 
the matter any attention in the past to 
be mistaken and to accept the action of 
different classes of mental faculties for 
apparent forms of “soul.” But the idea 
of another actuating entity back of, dif- 
ferent from, and superior to, the mind 
in its totality exists only in imagina- 
tion, and the assumed entity is purely 
a myth. The real mental constitution 
as a counterpart of the physical or- 
ganization, and which will have a spir- 
itual body in the future, has been the 
mysterious, indefinable source alike of 
varied mental activity and of specu- 
lative theories about it in the past, but 
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which may be properly designated by 
the word “Mind.” 

This view does not render mankind 
any the less immortal, but at the same 
time benefits all by furnishing a cer- 
tain, definite, understandable and _ re- 
liable foundation to base human con- 
duct upon and a happy standard by 
which to formulate and carry on any 
system of endeavor intelligently and 
more successful. It does not leave us 
in the dark of guess-work and experi- 
mentation, to brild perhaps on a bank 
of sand. 

Is there anything objectionable to 
this explanation of this subject? We 
have truthfully stated the facts, and 
the conclusions must be acceptable to 
every fair-minded thinker. The 
application of a number of terms is 
here shown by the account of their be- 
clouded origin, and the misconceptions 
are set aside, concerning the constitu- 
tion and abode of the mind. 


mis- 





Prize Offers and Awards. 


Last month we gave the result of 
the judges on the prize offered for the 
best article on “Do Animals Think; 
and if so, What Faculties Do They 
Use?” During the month, however, 
we have received an interesting article 
from Mr. H. W. Smith, Calvert, Kan- 
sas, and although it came too late for 
competition, we wish to thank him for 
his effort in this direction, and we hope 
to be able to publish at some future 
time his experiences with buffaloes, the 
mink and woodchuck. What we say to 
him we say to all our competitors, 
namely, try for some other award. The 
effort will do everyone good who takes 
the trouble to compete. 

The January prize has been awarded 
to S. M. Biddle, Monmouth, Ill., for 
description of a holiday. Honorable 
mention is extended to Mr. Thomas 
Spaven, Buffalo, N. Y., for his inter- 


esting account of a holiday. 

For February the competition is for 
an account ef the most successful sur- 
gical operation that has per- 
formed on the brain that the compet- 
itor has read about or seen performed. 

For March the competition is for 
the best description of the character 
and work of the four men whose fore- 
heads and upper features, beards and 
chins (which have been separated) ap- 
pear in the January number, to which 
we refer our readers, and we wish each 
competitor to state whether he gathers 
more of the real character from the 
upper or the lower part of the face 
and head. 

For April the competition is for the 
hest ideas on improving the Phrenolog- 
ical Journal. One month’s entire con- 
tents table may be given, also the 


been 


Continued on Page 59. 
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No. 648. Samuel Laird, Springfield, 


Ill. This little lad is five years ond, 
and on the authority of his grandfa- 
ther, father, mother and pastor of the 
Methodist church where he goes to Sun- 
day School, as well as the World re- 
porter, he can read the Bible under- 
standingly aloud in church; the news- 
papers for his own amusement; enjoys 
Lytton’s novels, and translates Latin 
with ease. This seems incredible for a 
child so young, and without the en- 
dorsement of his parents, minister and 
others, one would be inclined to doubt 
the validity of the statements. His 
parents are quite puzzled to know ex- 
actly what to do with him, or how it 
is that he has attained his advance- 
ment in study, for he has never been 
to school, and his grandmother has 
been his only teacher. His mother says 
he learned his letters when he was two 
years old and that he learns very rap- 
idly and retains what he is taught. 

An amusing little story is told of him 
when he was three years old, of how he 
won a bunch of bananas. His grand- 
father, the Rev. A. A. Miles, whom the 
child was visiting at his home in Ken- 
tucky, was one day in the garden with 
Samuel, when a man threw an adver- 
tising bill over the fence. The grand- 
father picked it up and jokingly told 
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The Papdicleny of Chibtined. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By Uncter Jor. 


Samuel he would buy him anything 
mentioned on it if he could read it. 
The boy took the bill and read it over 
and then said, “I will take a bunch of 
bananas,” pointing out the paragraph 
in which the fruit was advertised. 
Another astonishing story is told by 
the lad’s pastor, who says that he re- 
cites so well that his services are in 
great demand for church entertain- 
ments. ‘I'he pastor also says that the 
lad reads so well that he sometimes 


‘asks him to read the lessons in church. 


To do this the lad faces the large au- 
dience gravely and without excitement. 
He never stumbles in his reading, even 
in iong words of four syllables, and 
always pronounces them correctly and 
distinctly. Words like the following, 
which even older people find a difficulty 
in correctly pronouncing: Maher- 
shalal-hash-ba, Jegarsahadutha and 
Beth-diblathaim. 

His parents say that he is too ad- 
vanced for a kindergarten school, or 
even for the first reader class, and 
they do not want him to begin study 
in the company of lads who are much 
older than himself, and it has become 
quite a serious problem with his par- 
ents to know how they can keep him 
back so that his brain and his eyesight 
need not be overstrained by constant 
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study. ‘They find it difficult, however, 
to restrain him, as reading is so inter- 
esting to him. 

It is further said that during the 
late Russo-Japanese War he used to 
take a deep interest in the progress of 
the conflict and read the newspapers 
regularly, and what surprised his par- 
ents so much was the facility with 
which he read the jaw-breaking names 
of the towns and generals. 

His pictures indicate that he has a 
precocious brain. It will be noticed 
that all of the upper part of his head 
seems fully represented, hence the abil- 
ity that he shows to comprehend at an 
early age such intricate problems that 
generally are only understood by per- 
sons of mature growth. Many persons 
may remember hearing the boy preacher 
at Ocean Grove, New York City and 
elsewhere when he visited this country. 
They were amazed at the rapidity with 
which he could take a text and explain 
it in an extemporaneous way. 

We have also heard of musical gen- 
iuses who are five and six years of age 
were able to interpret music in a very 
advanced way. Why should we there- 
fore be surprised that the mind of this 
boy could comprehend and translate 
Latin and read the Bible before a con- 
gregation? He is certainly gifted, and 
it is to be hoped that his brain will 
not be forced with a great deal of study. 

He is apparently a healthy boy, and 
he has this much in his favor. We 
shall watch his development with con- 
siderable pleasure. 

His father writes us: 

“Samuel knew his letters and had 
begun to read some by the time he was 
eighteen months old. He began to talk 
at a little less than six months old, and 
our girl, now about two, began to talk 
at three months old. I am teaching 
them both Latin, and they are making 
remarkable progress. I can not en- 
ter into that fully here. Sammy spells 
as well as most adults. We have taught 
him to spell and learn to read in that 
way, so when he meets a new word he 


rarely has much difficulty in getting 
the correct pronunciation. He wants 
to read all the time, books, magazines, 
newspapers, handbills, signs—every- 
thing is grist that comes to his mill. 

Of course, he has many invitations 
to and does often perform in public, 
but I do not try to make any especial 
display of him. I do not want him to 
get to be big-headed.” 





NO. 648.—SAMUEL LAIRD. 


CAN INFANTS PRATTLE IN 
DIFFERENT LANGUAGES? 
No. 649. Wilhelmina Lutterhaus, 


Anna Lutterhaus and Catherine Lut- 
terhaus, New York City. It is gen- 
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erally supposed by persons who have not 
had much to do with children that all 
infants talk alike and show no special 
desire to select a language of their own. 
We have recently been made aware of 
the fact that three children of a New 
York citizen have shown the influence 


‘of heredity to such a degree that each 


has chosen a different language in 
which to make its baby wants known. 
It is interesting to know that the 
father is the son of a German, while 
his mother was Spanish. His wife, 
Mrs. Lutterhaus, is the daughter of 
English and French parents. There- 
fore, there are four languages which 
the parents have evidently introduced 
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thing new, we must not be surprised 
if children take up the cue and follow 
their example in order to get just a 
little ahead. In spite of a marked pref- 
erence on the part of each infant for 
one special language, it is said that 
each can understand perfectly when 
spoken to in any other of the languages. 
BETTER BABIES NOT SO MANY. 

A good deal has been said of late 
upon the much-mooted theme of “race 
suicide,” and it is interesting to note 
that at Des Moines there is a woman’s 
society called the “Chauncey Depew 
Club,” who have had the boldness to 
discuss the above subject and do not 





NO, 649.—WILHELMINA, ANNA AND CATHERINE LUTTERHAUS. 


to their children without any apparent 
thought that they would take any no- 
tice of this fact at so early an age. It 
is said, however, that Wilhelmina prat- 
tles in German and must have a gut- 
teral accent, Anna coos in French and 
must have a light artistic temperament, 
and Catherine howls in the good old 
Saxon tongue. Did any one ever hear 
of such a thing Lefore? It strikes us 
as being rather a novel innovation 
among babies. But wonders never 
cease, and as older people are now try- 
ing to break the record in doing some- 


mind if other people know it. After 
an animated session at a meeting held 
in December it was unanimously agreed 
that the sentiment of the club upon 
this subject should be henceforth ex- 
pressed in this motto: 

“Quality rather than quantity: fewer, 
but better, babies.” The theme for the 
afternoon discussion was, “Is the Wom- 
an’s Club Movement Responsible for 
Race Suicide?’ Nearly every speaker 
took the affirmative and argued its jus- 
tification. The chairman, Mrs. George 
W. Ogilvie, said: “As woman have 
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begun to be educated, they begin to 
think more carefully in regard to chil- 
dren. They want more means for edu- 
cation and they know they cannot do 
as well for many as they can for one 
or two.” She likened children to 
blooded stock and declared that if 
people were as careful in the rearing 
and development of their progeny as 
some of the stock raisers were of their 
prize animals there would be a speedy 
uplifting of the human race. 

No. 650. Wilhelmina Worth, Baby- 
lon, L. I. Children vary the same as 
plants in their texture, constitution and 
combination of powers, and the child 
whose pictures accompany these re- 
marks is one who represents two very 
distinct talents which are the result or 
outcome of several characteristics. Not 
the least is her quality of organization, 
which is particularly marked, and man- 
ifests itself throughout her nature. She 
is very susceptible and sensitive to sur- 
rounding circumstances and to every 
word of encouragement that is given 
to her. 

Her features are distinctly formed, 
her complexion is fair, her hair a very 
light flaxen. Her mind is sharp, keen 
and electric, and her body is healthy, 
though she is organized on a high key 
and does not need to be encouraged or 
drawn out to manifest great mental 
expertness. In fact, she should be held 
back rather than pushed forward, for 
in the natural course of events she will 
attain to a_ position of distinction 
through her natural ability. 

She has gifts for teaching which 
manifest themselves through her large 
Causality, Language, Conscientious- 
ness. Firmness and  Executiveness. 
These give her force, perseverance, de- 
sire to do her duty on all occasions and 
to reason, power to understand the 
philosophy of subjects, and talent to 
present her ideas in a fluent and grace- 
ful style. 

Her second special talent shows it- 
self in music. She is broad in the outer 
corner of the eye about an inch above 
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the curve, whicl: registers an interest 
in musical affairs, in tones, harmonies 
and melodies. ‘To compose would not 
be difficult work for her when a little 
older, for with her large Constructive- 
ness and Ideality, as well as large Spir- 
ituality and Comparison, she would’ be 
able to improvise and construct many 
new ideas on the keyboards of the 
piano, or away from the instrument; 
or improvise upon the violin. 











NO. 650.—WILHELMINA WORTH. 


She could make a first-rate kindergar- 
ten teacher, and will make all her dolls 
go through and experience what she 
has done herself or read about in books, 
and will pretend that her dolls are real 
persons, and she will pass from the 
imaginary to the real art of teaching. 
She should devote herself to the study 
of the violin, for it is an instrument 
that she will be able to master in a de- 
cidedly effective way. 
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Miss Roosevelt’s Marriage at the White House. 


In this country of a republican gov- 
ernment, the people are interesting 
themselves in the wedding that is this 
month to take place in the White 
House between no less distinguished 
persons than Miss Alice Roosevelt, the 
daughter of the President, and Repre- 


place this month is therefore to be an 
exceptionally aspicious and_ brilliant 
affair. 

Miss Alice, whose name has been 
brought prominently before the nations 
of the world during her recent trip to 
the Philippines and China, is a young 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT AND REPRESENTATIVE 
NICHOLAS LONGWORTH. 


sentative Nicholas Longworth. There 
has not been a marriage at the White 
House since that of President Cleve- 
jand, and the one announced to take 


lady of marked ability in several re- 
spects. She is bright, musical, artistic, 
entertaining, besides being considerable 
of an athlete; while the gentleman 
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whom she is to marry is the only son 
of the late Nicholas Longworth, of 
Cincinnati, one of the wealthy men of 
the Ohio metropolis. He was born in 
Cincinnati, November 5th, 1869. After 
graduating from Harvard in 1891, Mr. 
Longworth was admitted to the bar of 
Cincinnati, and he is now serving his 
second term as Representative from the 
First Ohio District. 

Mr. Longworth is five feet eight 
inches in height, with a sanguo-mental 
temperament which gives him his oval 
face, his head forehead, and_ his 
healthy constitution. 

His family is one of the oldest in 
Cincinnati. When he left college he 
settled down and went into politics, 
and has been quite a champion golfer. 
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He iw generally spoken of by those who 
know him as being “a good fellow.” 
He is gentlemanly, affable, polite, and 
understands his own capacities as well 
as his own limitations, which lead him 
in the direction of politics united with 
the spice of society. Though he has 
not attracted so much attention in pol- 
itics, yet he has the ability to under- 
stand measures he is voting for, which 
is more than one can say of a good 
many Senators. He is a favorite of 
Speaker Cannon and has places on the 
Foreign Affairs and Pensions commit- 
tees. 

We trust and believe that there is 
much happiness in store for these 
young people, and we heartily wish 
them every blessing. 





PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS.—- Continued from Page 52. 


names of suggested articles for other 
numbers. 

For May the competition is for the 
best article on “How to Improve the 
Memory and Cultivate Eventuality.” 

For June the competition is for the 
best account of any Biblical incident 
illustrating Phrenology. 

The last two subjects have been sug- 
gested by a competitor, Mr. George 
Tester. 

The Prize winners will be given a 
year’s subscription to the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL or one of the following 


books: Self Culture and Perfection of 
Character,, by O. S. Fowler; A Manuel 
of Mental Science for Teachers and 
Students, by J. A. Fowler; The Prin- 
ciples of Physiology, by Andrew 
Combe, M.D.; Marriage, by L. N. Fow- 
ler; Memory and Intellectual Improve- 
ment, by O. 8S. Fowler; Man in Gene- 
sis and Geology, by Joseph P. Thomp- 
son, D.D. 

Competitions should be written on 
one side of the paper only and in ink, 
and sent in before or on the first of 
each month. 





REVIEWS. 


Mister Bill, “A Man.” By Albert E. 
Lyons. Published by the Gorham 
Press, Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Price $1.50. 

This is a book that deals largely on 
the questions of strnkes and mining 
matters, but the romance is so cleverly 
interwoven that the book is pleasingly 
written and interest is maintained to 
the last. The hero of the book is Mis- 
ter Bill, a man in every sense of the 
term, but one who is emphatically mis- 
understood. There is considerable 


character study introduced into the 
book, as the chapter headings show. 
While circumstances and people are all 
against the man, there is one individ- 
ual, and that one a woman, who intu- 
itively understands the hero, and be- 
fore the book closes the latter finds 
this out. ‘True, some men are strong, 
gentle in their strength, quick to for- 
give, slow to condemn, giving but ask- 
ing nothing in return, doing because it 
is for them to do. The world is better 
that they have lived. Such a man was 
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Mister Bill. That such persons are 
not always understood is true, from 
the fact that they are comparatively 
rare to meet with and one often judges 
friends by one’s surroundings and one’s 
personal friends. “But this is not a 
fair way to treat the exceptional per- 
son who happens to cross one’s path, 
and this book teaches this important 
lesson of being on the lookout lest one 
unawares entertains angels. Some of 
the headings of the chapters are “The 
‘Old Man;’” “The Man;” “The Great 
Man’s Daughter;” “The Test of the 
Metal: “Woman’s Intuition ;” “When 
Men are Tempted ;” “Those who Watch 
and Wait;” “As Men are Made;” “A 
Friend in Need and Deed;” “Man 
Must Conquer;” “Woman Must 
Choose ;” “Men of Iron Nerve;” “The 
Law that Rules the Universe ;” “Love 
Indeed.” The book is well printed in 
clear type on good paper and contains 
320 pages of reading matter. It is 
nicely gotten up and makes a good gift 
book. 


“Right to Be Born Well.” By Moses 
Harman. Published by M. Harman, 
Fulton street, Chicago, Ill. Price 25 


cents, 


Gerald Massey has said: “We must 
begin in the Creatory if we would ben- 
efit the race, and woman must rescue 
herself and consciously assume all re- 
sponsibilities of maternity on behalf 
of the children.” The booklet contains 
many thoughts to mothers which they 
would do well to know, and there are 
many fine quotations throughout the 
book which add to its potency. Among 
the chapters are the following: “Pre- 
Natal Endowment vs.  Post-Natal 
Training” “What Woman should De- 
mand ;” “Power of Suggestion ;” “Pas- 
sion a Needed Factor ;” “The Doctrine 
of Auras ;” “Superstitious Use of Vir- 
tue;” “Hypocrisy, Deception, Intri- 
gue;” “Importance of Free and Re- 
sponsible Motherhood;’ “Pre-Natal 
Impression.” Thus it will be seen that 
many interesting phases have been 
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touched upon. 


“Health Building: or, Health Without 
Fads.” By Joseph Ralph, Author 
of “Brain Building.” Published by 
L. N. Fowler & Co., London, and 
Fowler & Wells Co., New York City. 
Price 50 cents. 

The booklet is a working outline of 
the principles involved in health-build- 
ing; also a little common sense talk 
on some current fallacies. The writer 
dloes not pose as an expert in matters 
hygienic, but he believes that a liberal 
endowment of common sense and ap- 
preciation of a few hygienic principles, 
coupled with a working proportion of 
faithful application to their observ- 
ance, are the only features demanding 
any substantial premium of attention. 
The matter, therefore, contained in this 
little hook consists of practical instruc- 
tions for systematic health building. 
The measures outlined are simple, sen- 
sible and costless. In addition to the 
laws of hygiene, the writer has written 
briefly on some subjects of popular in- 
terest along relative lines, such as the 
ascribed virtue of the drug, the ubiquit- 
ous and much advertised microbe, fads, 
and the relation of mentation, that is 
what is commonly designated as imag- 
ination in therapeutics in general. 
These are ideas which he thought 
would not be out of place by incorpor- 
ating them with hygienic matters. 
Among the chapters is one on Metabol- 
ism, which states that every particle 
of food taken into the system has to 
be accounted for, and there is no possi- 
ble manner of evading the inventory ; 
and again, in the same chapter we read, 
“Never eat unless there is natural hun- 
ger present, no matter whether one 
meal is missed or twenty.” “If there 
is not a ‘dry bread’ appetite present 
wait for it,” is the advice of the writer, 
“for except in cases of acute organic 
ailment, the absence of hunger is @ 
direct sign that the taking of food 
will work a hardship on some aliment- 
ary organ.” 
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The Sphere of Phrenology. 


Report OF AN ADDRESS GIVEN BY THE ReEv. THomas A. Hype, B. D., A. M., 
AT THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


(The Rev. Dr. Hyde speaks entirely 


without notes. Seldom pauses for 
words, ideas, or general heads. He 


thus gives no time for a reporter to 
keep up with him or recover his 
thoughts if once lost. The report can 
give only an imperfect idea of the 
strength of his arguments or the power 
of his expression. He spoke for an 
hour and challenged his audience to 
meet his assertions or to controvert the 
proofs of Phrenology.) 

Mr. Hyde said, in part, that he recog- 
nized the Science of Phrenology at the 
head of all sciences claiming to under- 
stand the human mind, and he placed it 
on a par with medicine, law and theolo- 
gy for its usefulness to mankind. A 
physician is consulted concerning a pa- 
tient who has a chronic disease, and 
the doctor finds he can do nothing for 
him, but advises him to take a change 
of air and charges a large fee for his 
advice. A lawyer demands his fee be- 
fore he begins his work, but a phrenolo- 
gist is expected to give valuable advice 
for next to nothing, yet Phrenology 
is able to so delineate a child’s char- 
acter as to make the father and mother 
better acquainted with him and point 
out the method of education that will 
make him successful in life. Phrenolo- 
ey understands the workings of the 
mind of that little one and the influ- 
ence of that mind upon his body so 
well that it is able to interpret his true 
character, his veritable inwardness of 
life, his capabilities and his _possibili- 
ties in such a way that a physician and 
a lawyer are left far behind in their 
diagnosis of the same disease. A 
phrenologist studies a child from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his 
foot. 

Phrenology has had the endorsement 
of men in all phases of literature, 


learning, science and art. Hence we 
have not far to seek to realize that we 
do not stand alone when considering 
the great problems concerning the 
mind. 

Lord Salisbury, that great English 
statesman, coined the phrase “sphere 
of influence,” and said that each na- 
tion should recognize its individual 
sphere, and through this speech he was 
instrumental in preventing at that time 
a war between Russia and China. It 
has been evident that in the recent war 
Russia has outstepped her sphere. 

As with nations, so with various 
sciences and individuals. We must ac- 
knowledge and recognize the sphere of 
Phrenology, and he invited all to look 
at the skull at his right. By decapi- 
tating the lower part below the ears 
all will recognize that the skull con- 
taining the brain matter represents a 
spheroid. Thus man embodies in his 
head a sphere in form, and represents 
or embraces all that has been 
created in the world. The spheroid, or 
globe, represents all the progress of the 
human mind. The head was not 
signed merely for an ornament or 
sponge or cooling pot, as celebrated an- 
cient Doctors thought. It was designed 
to carry out a purpose, and consequent- 
ly it is the paragon of excellence when 
it is properly understood and appre- 
ciated. All the activity of the body 
has its different centres in the brain. 
The convolutions, nerves, fibres and 
cells interpret every emotion, thought, 
power and action of the mind, and 
these have all their telegraphic force 
in the brain, which influences every 
part of the body. 

It is altogether foolish to build up 
any process of education without con- 
sidering the sphere or constitution of 
man. What does education mean? It 


is, or 


de- 
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comes from the greek work educo, to 
draw out. What do we wish to draw 
out if it is not the intelligence of the 
child? ‘The science that analyzes the 
elements or innate faculties in man 
not only is but must be the foundation 
of all methods of education. 

Text-books on mathematics and the 
dead languages do not educate one 
fully. What are you appealing to in a 
young man when you teach him simply 
mathematics and the dead languages in 
college? What are colloges for, if they 
are not to prepare young men for their 
proper sphere in life? Colleges from 
the very beginning have had associated 
with them great names, but colleges 
are still in barbarism, and it is only in 
recent years that they have begun to 
understand a little of their proper 
sphere. When colleges were first 
opened, Latin, Green, Hebrew and 
Mathematics only were taught, because 
they were the only branches of learning 
in existence, and professors confined 
their whole attention to these subjects. 
In fact, in the early days professors 
could not be found to teach anything 
else. To-day, by popular desire, the 
college curriculum has been increased, 
so that Botany, Geology and Natural 
Science are included in the college 
course. 

But colleges and universities are 
still behind because their curriculums 
are arranged by custom or haphazard, 
not upon a scientific classification of 
faculties in man. The aim is not to 
develop man as a spheroid, but only 
some of his qualities. At present there 
is no teaching of the emotions, or those 
great powers that make men honorable ; 
no subjects that lead up to moral ethics 
or heroic passions. There is nothing in 
the public school to-day that leads up 
to the heroism of the Roman, that made 
Regulus tell the Carthaginians that he 
had returned to keep his promise to let 
them put him to death because he was 
a Roman. But if we could teach such 
heroism in our schools, do you suppose 
we should have such corruption as has 
been brought to light of late in the 
commercial world, such corruption of 
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moral integrity among men of high 
standing? If a proper basis had been 
formed at the beginning of an educa- 
tion it would not have allowed such a 
code of morals to be encouraged or even 
thought of. 

The sphere of Phrenology is tremen- 
dous in its purport, for as presented by 
its great founders its teachings were 
founded not only upon Phrenology, but 
upon the internal structures of the 
brain and upon Physiology and every 
department of science having a reila- 
tion to man’s organization. 

If properly presented Phrenology 
would be able to build up every part of 
man and supply the basis of every hu- 
manitarian study. The papers are full 
of misdeeds which show that men have 
not a proper control over themselves. 
This is because the system of education 
from the cradle to the grave is secular, 
commercial and selfish. There is no 
provision made to educate the emotions, 
passions and desires and the moral cen- 
tres which influence character and 
without which even the greatest intel- 
lectual attainments cannot inspire jus- 
tice, honor and goodness. 

Has Phrenology anything to offer 
that is useful to the profession: of law, 
in the court room? Has it any power 
in the ministry? One of the great di- 
vines, Henry Ward Beecher, whose 
fame is imperishable, acknowledged 
that a third of all his sermons was pure 
Phrenology; he was the Shakespeare 
of the pulpit, and possessed a genius 
that stirred the hearts of men from one 
end of the globe to the other. He 
preached the whole gospel, which in- 
cluded the whole spheroid of man. 

But Phrenology has given to the 
world a true insight into the innermost 
halls of man‘s nature. Man’s character 
may be compared to a house with three 
stories, basement, parlor and upper 
chambers. Just as no man could be 
so foolish as to live entirely in the 
basement of his house and neglect the 
view end of his parlor and sky cham- 
bers, so man must live in his higher 
nature, that is, in the moral chambers 
of his brain spheroid. 


(To be Continued.) 
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The one serviceable, safe, certain, munerative, attainable quality in every study and pur- 
suit ts the quality of attention.—CHARLES DICKENS, 





IN REMEMBRANCE. 


For the Father 


and the 


Saviour 


Of our Country ever dear, 


Twine the laurel 


and the ivy 


For remembrance we revere. 


S. E. BAKER. 





FOR BUSINESS MEN. 
HOW TO STUDY PHRENOLOGY 
AT HOME. 


No knowledge is so useful as that 
which reveals one’s own possibilities 
and limitations. It is possible for you 
to have this knowledge, and it is your 
right and privilege to possess it. A 
knowledge of Phrenology can be ob- 
tained in the following ways by busi- 
ness men. 

By a course of correspondence les- 
sons, so adapted to teach the pupil all 
the important points in reading char- 
acter, through the mail. This work can 
be carried on at home, and it has the 
added benefit of having the assistance 
of a teacher to correct one’s preparation 
of the lesgons. Private study is all 
very well, but if a person can have his 


knowledge systematized and his ideas 
corrected by a competent authority he 
will not go astray however omnivorous 
a reader he may be. 

We are anxious to put business men 
in touch with their employees in such 
a way that they may not make mistakes 
when selecting help in their offices or 
any department of their work. We are 
therefore prepared to give a business 
course for busy men and women who 
want to find out whether a clerk is 
going to show Enthusiasm, Honesty, 
Persistence, Economy, Enterprise, Tact, 
Energy, Adaptability of Mind, and a 
Concentration of Purpose. 

We are prepared to teach business 
men how they can draw correct con- 
clusions concerning the character of 
those they employ from the outline of 
their faces and how to trace a corre- 
spondence in their heads. This is a 
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democratic subject and it fits a demo- 
cratic age; hence, such knowledge can- 
not come amiss to any enterprising 
business man who may wish to cut out 
from his business any risks which are 
likely to be taken when insufficient 
knowledge is not at hand to help one 
out of the problems that stare one in 
the face at every turn in the employ- 
ment of reliable business superintend- 
ents, bookkeepers, cashiers, confidential 
clerks, buyers, or importers, etc. 

Who, then, we ask, can afford to be 
without this knowledge if with a very 
little trouble and expense one may save 
thousands of dollars every year? We 
appeal, therefore, to business men to 
accept our offer at the commencement 
of the new year, that they may not be 
the losers in their commercial game of 
chess, or be checkmated when the year 
comes to a close by having made a mis- 
take in not gaining the knowledge that 
was just at their hand. 

By having a prescribed course pre- 
pared, on such an extensive subject, one 
gains considerable time, and the knowl- 
edge of expert teachers helps a business 
man considerably in arranging his 
thoughts on the subject. 

All who wish to know more particu- 
lars about this work which is con- 
stantly being remodelled to keep it up- 
to-date, should write at once, and lose 
no time to commence the study for 
themselves. 

AN APPEAL TO EDITORS. 

The Toledo Weekly Blade took oc- 
¢asion jin one of its issues to show its 
ignorance about Phrenology in trying 
to write something “smart” upon the 
subject. Professor Haddock, of San 
Francisco, when considering the same 
article, states that this particular Blade 
has a keen edge that resembles its ed- 
itor—‘‘keen on one side and dull and 
blunt on the other.” 

In reply to a subscriber to that pa- 
per, concerning the truth of Phrenolo- 
gy, the editor writes to B. R. C.: “You 
need to get fifty yearse closer to the 


progress of the age and the develop- 
ment of accurate modern investigation. 
You are just about that far behind the 
times. Orson Squire Fowler was born 
in Stuben County, New York, in 1809; 
died in 1887. He read the writings 


‘of Gall, Spurzheim and other German 


visionaries and became a convert to 
the Pseudo-Science of Phrenology. In 
1835 he and his brother Lorenzo 
opened an office in New York to fur- 
ther ‘Phrenology.’ In 1838 they start- 
ed the American Phrenological Jour- 
nal, a monthly publication intended to 
advance the interests of phrenological 
folly, ete., ete. 

“To you—B. R. C.—living in the 
community which lacks persons of 
scientific attainments, the urgent ad- 
vice of the editor—of the Blade is to 
drop Phrenology. Modern investiga- 
tion into the mental and nervous sys- 
tem has utterly disproved all the no- 
tions which Mr. Fowler so strongly ad- 
vocated with regard to so-called ‘Phren- 
ology.’ ” 

In regard to the above unjust criti- 
cism concerning Phrenology we would 
remind the editor and those who adopt 
his views that every fifty years bring 
men to a clearer understanding of the 
workings of the mind as explained by 
Phrenology, and every fifty years suc- 
ceed in more fully banishing the 
doubts that have existed against the sci- 
ence of Phrenology, and every fifty 
years of study by scientific men in lab- 
oratories bring them fifty per cent. 
nearer, through their modern investiga- 
tions to the light of the German Phren- 
ologists, who were not visionaries, but 
exceedingly practical men. Instead of 
weakening the platform of Phrenology 
modern scientists have strengthened 
the position held by these German sci- 
entists, to whom we might add the 
names of Broussais, Bouilland, Jules 
Cloquet, Auguste Comte, Ferrus, Vi- 
mont, Voisin in France; in Great Brit- 
ain, Dr. Elliotson, Dr. Macnish, Sir 
William Ellis, Dr. William Gregory, 
Professor Bain, and Herbert Spencer ; 
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in America Henry Ward Beecher, Hor- 
ace Mann, Emerson, and in his latter 
years, Oliver Wendall Holmes. 

Nor is the editor right in stating 
that Fowler was a “dreamer” and en- 
thusiast wedded to a theory which mod- 
ern investigations have proved utterly 
wrong,” and we would like to refer 
the editor of the Blade, in answer to 
his criticism, to the following writers 
and their works: as men who are fav- 
orable to the localization of cerebral 
functions, and when he has finished 
reading these works he will, according 
to our judgment, if he is at all a prac- 


tical reasoner, form a very different 
opinion concerning Phrenology: Alex- 


ander Ecker in his work on “The 
Cerebral Convolutions of Man;” Dr. 
William R. Gowers, F. R. S., in his 
work on “The Diseases of the Nervous 
System ;” Dr. D. Ferrier of London, in 
his work on “The Functions of the 
Brain ;” Prof. G. H. Humphrey, in his 
treatise on “The Human Skeleton ;” 
Prof. Galton, in his “Inquiries into 
Human Faculties;” and “Hereditary 
Genius;” Prof. G. H. Lewis in his 
“History of Philosophy;”’ Herbert 
Spencer, in his “Principles of Psychol- 
ogy ;” Dr. Carpenter, in his “Physiolo- 
gy;” George Combe in his “Constitu- 
tion of Man; Sir Charles Bell in his 
“Anatomy of Expression;” Charles 
Darwin in his “Expression of the Emo- 
tions ;” Prof. Mattieu Williams in his 
“Vindication of Phrenology;’ Dr. 
Maudsley in his “Brain and Mind;” 
also to the following quotations from 
such men as C. Otto, Prof. of Medicine 
University of Copenhagen, who has 
said: “I not only consider Phrenolo- 
gy as a true science of the mind, but 
also as the only one that with a sure 
success may be studied in the educa- 
tion of children and in the treatment 
of the insane and criminals.” Or A. J. 
Davis, author of the “Physician,” who 
says: “Phrenology has done more to 
advance the human race than any sin- 
gle thing of modern times.” Or the 
Rev. Thos. Chalmers, D. D., who said: 
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“Phrenology has added a new and ver- 
dant field to the domain of human in- 
tellect.”. Or Robert Hunter, M. D., 
Prof. of Anatomy in the University of 
Glasgow, who has said: “For ten years 
I have taught Phrenology publicly in 
connection with Anatomy and Physi- 
ology. It is a science founded on truth 
and capable of being applied to many 
practical and useful purposes.” Or 
Richard Evanson, M. D., Prof. of Phy- 
siology, Royal College of Surgeons, 
Dublin, who says: “I have long been 
acquainted with the science of Phren- 
ology and feel no hesitation in declar- 
ing my conviction of its truth. It sur- 
passes all former systems in practical 
utility, being that alone which is ade- 
quate to explain ihe phenomena of the 
mind.” 

These are just a few of many more 
we could give from eminent men. And 
vet are they all mistaken, and is the 
editor of the Toledo Weekly Blade cor- 
rect in saying that modern investiga- 
tion into the mental and nervous sys- 
tem has utterly disproved all the no- 
tions which Mr. Fowler so strongly ad- 
vocated with regard to so-called Phren- 
ology? One of the greatest living au- 
thorities on cerebral diseases told me 
that he was just reviewing again the 
wonderful charts published by Dr. Gall, 
and he must confess that we owe a debt 
of gratitude to Dr. Gall for his valua- 
ble investigations on the brains of men 
and animals, and added that Phrenolo- 
gists should go on taking measurements 
of the head and tabulating statements. 
This celebrated authority was no less 
than Dr. David Ferrier, of London. 

We hope therefore that our critical 
editor will study the subject himself, 
and not wait for fifty years before he 
changes his attitude toward the sub- 
ject. Mr. Haddock has truly said, in 
commenting on the same article: “Ed- 
itors of newspapers are only human, 
and some of them are apt to become 
egostical when readers look upon them 
as centers of light on all subjects. The 
editor of the Blade is not an authority 
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on Phrenology. He has not studied 
men and animals in relation to charac- 


ter. There are editors and editors; but 
not every editor writes himself an ass.” 





HIS VALENTINE. 


f. B. UTLEY. 


Say, Mandy, it’s jest forty years to-day, I do declare, 
Since I drove ’round and took you fer that ride with our old mare. 


You wore a home made flannel dress. 


I ’member jest as well, 


The way the stripes run around the skirt. And say, you did look swell. 


Your cheeks were red as roses then; your skin was snowy white. 
An’ proud—say, I can feel it now, how proud I was that aight. 
An’ bashful, too. I won’t ferget the courage that it took, 
To ask you to be mine, an’ you jest answered with a look. 


I knew, tho, what you said, altho you didn’t speak a word, 

Your eyes spoke loud enough, and so it was them that I heard. 
That night you were my valentine. It seems like yesterday, 

Tho many changes certainly since then have come our way. 


Yes, forty years hev come an’ gone, an’ brot their joy and care, 

An’ left their marks upon your face, and whitened all your hair. 
But you are jest as sweet to me as you were at that time, 

The forty years hev done their work. You're still my valentine. 





CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. 8. D.—Many thanks for your let- 
ter. We quote a portion of it. 
Dear Editor: 

Have just looked over the contents 
of the late number of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. It seems to me excep- 
tionally interesting. I note several 
good things. The Dinner and Exer- 
cises that closed your Conference were 
a decided success. 

H. 8. Drayton. 


C. F. D.—We thank you for your 
letter and publish it with pleasure at 
your suggestion. 

117 East Fifteenth Street, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 28, 1905. 
To the Editor PurenoLogicaL Jour- 

NAL: 

In his article on Phrenology and the 
Medical Profession in the January 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, Dr. F. W. 
Brown says he “believes that any phy- 
sician who will conscientiously investi- 
gate Phrenology with an open and re- 
ceptive mind and apply its teachings 
to his daily rounds, will be convinced 
of its truths.” 

I agree with the doctor in this, and 
that “the discoveries of Dr. Gall should 
be an inseparable part of medical sci- 
ence.” Complete instruction, however, 
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in Phrenology would hardly fit into our 
medical curriculum, but the founda- 
tion principles could well be taught 
and medical students be encouraged to 
investigate. This instruction would 
naturally fall to the professors of An- 
atomy and Physiology. In both posi- 
tions I have for almost a score of pears 
urged the following proposiaions : 

First—That the brain is the organ 
of the mind. 

Second—That each faculty of the 
mind has probably a particular part of 
the brain, through which, in the normal 
condition, it habitually acts or mani- 
fests itself. 

Third—These parts, areas or cen- 
tres, are certainly located for sight, 
hearing and word memory for move- 
ment of groups of muscles and for the 
group divisions of the pyschic faculties. 

Fourth—The larger any one of these 
parts of the brain, and the better the 
quality, the more efficient is the men- 
tal faculty which acts through it. 

Fifth—Parts related in function are 
grouped together in the brain. 

Sixth—These parts exist in pairs— 
right and left—one in either hemi- 
sphere of the brain. 

Seventh—If these parts exist they 


must have a location, which, by ob- 
servation, may be discovered, and from 
their size, other things being consid- 
ered, the efficiency of the mental facul- 
ty acting through each may be inferred 
and the aptitude of the person deter- 
mined. 

The evidence in support of the truth 
of these propositions [ regard as incon- 
trovertable and the chief reason why 
Phrenology is not generally accepted is 
because its teachings, when they were 
first put forth, more than one hundred 
years ago, so pitted against the accept- 
ed Theological views of that time that 
they were at once unpopular and were 
antagonized. Organic Evolution would 
have suffered the same fate and been 
smothered, no doubt, had it been ad- 
vocated at that time. This prejudice 
has not yet disappeared from the pub- 
lic mind. Among those, however, who 
carefully study scientific Phrenology 
and its application, there is little 
chance for escape from the conviction 
that it is a great and useful fact. Those 
who denounce it simply voice a preju- 
dice; they have rarely studied it. They 
almost invariably know not what it is. 

Yours sincerely, 
Cuar.es F. Dient, M.D., 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Miss Fowler’s first Wednesday morn- 
ings talk took place on January 34d, 
when Mrs. Hastie, of California, was 
the guest of honor. Miss Fowler spoke 
on the progressive development of char- 
acter from infancy, childhood to young 
manhocd, and presented a fine type of 
the latter for examination. The sub- 
ject of illustration was a young man of 
great promise, twenty-three years of 
age, with a head twenty-three inches in 
circumference by fifteen in height and 
fourteen in length. The widlth of his 
head measured seven inches with calip- 
ers by seven and a half in length. His 
weight was a hundred and ninety-nine 
pounds, and his height, five feet nine 


inches. He was well equipped for the 
battle for life and could succeed as a 
medical practitioner along the newer 
lines- of thought. He will eventually 
show quite a distinct interest in litera- 
ture and we believe that he will de- 
velop quite a talent for writing. His 
mother, who was present, said that she 
had these two lines of work laid out in 
her mind for him. 

Miss Fowler illustrated the subject 
of evolution in child life by showing 
how this young man had developed 
point by point. One lady came from 
Milton, N. Y., to attend the meeting. 

The other talks during January were 
upon the 10th, 17th, 24th and 31st, 
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and the subjects discussed were upon 
the “Studies of Children and how to 
select them appropriately”; “The Tal- 
ents of Children and how to direct 
and make the most of them”; “The 
Recreations of Children, Indoor and 
Outdoor Gymnastic Work, Football, 
ete.”; and “The Habits of Children 
and how to govern them, the Import- 
tance of Forming Correct Habits.” 

Miss Fowler’s morning talks for Feb- 
ruary will be on “Character as Repre- 
Tay > i area ? Wy » V+, 
sented in the Farive Gavi 7tn, “What 
cuaracteristics Express Themselves in 
the Nose;” the 14th, “The Eyes;” the 
21st, “The Ears;” the 28th, “The 
Chin.” Illustrations of these features 
will be pointed out to illustrate the re- 
marks. 

An invitation is extended to both 
ladies and gentlemen. A number of 
well-known club ladies have promised 
to be guests of honor during the 
season. 

THE MONTHLY MEETING. 

The third meeting of the season in 
connection with the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology was held January 
9th, when Dr. Charles W. Banks, of 
East Orange, gave his popular lecture 
on “Personal Hygiene.” The chair- 
man of the evening was the Rev. Thos. 
A. Hyde, President. Delineations of 
character were given at the close by 
Miss Fowler. <A report of this meet- 
ing will appear in the next issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

The fourth meeting of the Institute 
will be held on Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 6th, when Mr. Benedict Lust will 
give a lecture on “The Kneipp System, 
or the New Claims of Naturopathy.” 
Mr. Lust is too well known to need any 
special introduction to our readers, for 
as editor of The Naturopath he has 
been before the public for many years. 

Mr. Dudley Field Malone will give a 
appreciation of the character of Patrick 
Henry. 

Delineations of character will be 
given by Miss J. A. Fowler. 


The March meeting of the Institute 
will be held on Tuesday evening the 
6th, at 8 o'clock, when E. B. Foote, 
M. D., will give an address on “Health 
and Character How United.” All our 
friends and readers who have read Dr. 
Foote’s writings will we are sure, be 
interested to attend this meeting, and 
we are anxious to give the doctor a 
hearty welcome. Phrenological dem- 
onstrations by the Vice-President will 

Ri-the Close. 

Maurice Warren, the boy violinist, 
has promised to come and give us some 
of his exquisite playing. 

THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 

The Fowler Institute is holding its 
monthly students’ meetings under the 
able presidency of Mr. D. T. Ellliott. 
These meetings are highly interesting 
and helpful to past and present stu- 
dents, and are a source of inspiration 
to all who attend them. 


THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

At the monthly meeting of the So- 
ciety on December 12th, in London, 
King., two interesting papers were 
read on “Continuity,” by M. J. Millott 
Severn, President of the above named 
Society, and M. L. Blackford. Mr. 
Webb was voted to the Chair. At the 
close of the papers, which were care- 
fully prepared, a discussion took place 
in which Mr. William Cox, Dr. With- 
inshaw, Mr. James Webb and Mr. 
George Hart-Cox took part. The his- 
torical evidences of the locations of this 
faculty from the writings of Dr. Gall, 
Dr. Spurzheim, Dr, Vimont, George 
Combe, 0. 8. Fowler, Charles Bray, 
and others, were given and various 
views held by those present were ex- 
patiated upon. 


FIELD NOTES. 

Mr. H. H. Hinman, of Fort Worth, 
Texas, writes that he is continuing his 
Phrenological work in this center and 
is doing considerable business at the 
State Fair; in fact, is having fine suc- 
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cess there. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Morris, of 
Portland Heights, Oregon, took part in 
a grand entertainment in Artisans Hall 
December 10th. Mrs. Morrris gave a 
recitation, “How to Preserve a Hus- 
band,” and Prof. Morris’ topic being 
“Phrenological Match-Making, Scien- 
tific and Amusing, but Not Binding.” 
Prof. Morris writes: “We often wish 
we could attend some of the meeetings 
mentioned in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, but we are at the other end 
of the long line. Good luck to you all.” 

T. R. Dickey, of Hesperus, Colo., 
writes: “I received the china bust all 
right. It is very nice and will be a 
great help to me in my studies.” 

Mr. Alexander is meeting with suc- 
cess in his phrenological work in Win- 
nipeg, Canada. 

Mr. Mobius is doing some phreno- 
logical work in and around Winnipeg, 
Canada, and his phrenological lectures 
meet with scientific support. 

Mr. George Cozens is giving lectures 
and making examinations in North 
Dakota, and is receiving his usual en- 
couragement. 

Mr. Harris has been occupied dur- 
ing the last month in spreading phren- 
ological knowledge in Missouri. 

Mr. Black has been kept busy with 
his phrenological examinations and 
lectures in Iowa. 

Mr. Edens, of Texas, is preparing to 
dlo considerable work in the phrenologi- 
eal field this Spring. His work on 
“Mental Groups” is now off the press 
and will, we are sure, call for a ready 
sale. 

Mr. A. A. Tanner is an indefatigable 
worker and has been converting the 
people of Idaho to the principles of 
Phrenology. 

Mr. J. Thornley has opened an of- 


fice in Paterson, New Jersey, where he 
is receiving callers and open to give 
lectures on the subject. He is an en- 
thusiastic student of the subject and 
his given considerable time to the pre- 
paration of his present work. He is a 
conscientious exponent of the subject. 

Miss Fowler attended the Fair in 
connection with the Homeopathic Hos- 
pital in Montclair, November 17th and 
18th. 

The Orange Memorial Hospital Fair, 
November 23d, 24th and 25th. 

The Pascal Institute Fair, Decem- 
ber 2d, at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

The Little Mothers’ Fair, December 
9th, at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Mr. F. B. Utley, of Galt, Ontario, 
is entering the lecture field this month. 
He is an artist as well as a phrenolo- 
gist and will therefore have ample op- 
portunity of illustrating his subject 
from crayon portraits of celebrated peo- 
ple for the enlightenment and amuse- 
ment of his audiences. He is both 
grave and witty, and as a humorous 
thrust has often a more successful is- 
sue than a serious debate, we believe he 
will charm his audiences in more ways 
than one. 


THE UNIVERSAL IMPROVE- 
MENT SOCIETY. 

The Universal Improvement Society, 
which is a Phrenological humanitarian 
association having its headquarters at 
Seattle, Washington, has changed its 
name to the United Manculture Socie- 
ty. Mr. George Cozens of Canada, and 
Mr. Levi Hummel, of Pennsylvania, 
have recently been appointed members 
of the general Board. 

Mr. Levi Hummel, of Pennsylvania, 
has been lecturing throughout the 
State and making good headway in 
convincing his clients of the usefulness 
of Phrenology. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


No. 804. Amileare, Kenton Man.— 
This young man’s photograph indicates 


that he has an enterprising disposition. 
He is quick to see through things and 
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is economical in the laying out of mon- 
ey, is ingenious in the working up of 
material, and if properly drawn out in 
society, or surrounded by the right kind 
of company, he would be quite so- 
cial and domesticated. He does not 
care so much for flippant society, 
but he has commu: sense in his views, 
the gaiety that amounts to nothing, 
both as regards home life and _ busi- 
ness. People will ask for him to wait 
on them because he will be able to un- 
derstand their wants and will not count 
a little trouble too much to take when 
he knows he can please them and get 
what they want. He is in his element 
when taking on new work and when 
preparing himself for untried but prac- 
tical business lines. He has a hope- 
ful disposition and does not allow fears 
or forebodings to get in his way. 


No. 805. C. A. N., Three Forks, 
Canada.—You have a good equipment 
to carry out your life work and you 
must be ready to take responsibilities 
and do your best to make the most of 
life. The latter will not be an idle 
one, for you have no desire to cheat 
nature, but will do your share toward 
benefitting the world; hence will make 
things fly, or hum, as they say, where- 
ever you are working. You are a live, 
active man and have the organization 
to do your own thinking, planning and 
organizing ; in fact, will be able to keep 
a hundred men employed if circum- 
stances necessitated your doing so. If 
one path is choked up another will open 
to you; or in other words, you will open 
the gate and make businesss, even if 
you have competition to contend with. 

No. 806. L. W., Halifax, Canada.— 
This child is a sweet little cherub, and 
he will keep someone busy most of the 
time when he is awake in answering 
his questions and satisfying his curios- 
ity. He has a distinct individuality 
of his own and will show not a little 
ingenuity in contriving and devising 
ways and means for doing things. We 
say this because his head is well de- 
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veloped in the temples, and he shows 
capacity to use up material, to work 
out designs, and will take quite an in- 
terest in this work when he is older. 
His originality should be preserved and 
not destroyed by forcing him into a rut 
at too early an age. He will like to see 
order better than keep it himself, for 
his mind will pass from one thing to 
another so quickly that he will not al- 
ways think how he has left his books 
or his playthings in the other room 
when his attention has been turned in 
another direction. 

No. 807. M. W., Halifax, Canada.— 
This little girl has the forcefulness or 
executiveness of a boy, and she will 
push her way in some scholastic and 
educational direction. She will defend 
older children than’ herself and show 
courage to take the part of those who 
cannot defend themselves. It will be 
rather amazing to see how readily her 
mind will respond to any appeal that 
is made to her concerning her work or 
the work of others. She will give good 
advice to older people and will say, 
“Mamma, why did you not do so and 
so?” or “Why do you want me to do 
so and so?” She will reason things out 
for herself, as well as ask questions; 
in fact, will have an answer ready when 
she is doing her work. She has the 
extravagant imagination of a boy and 
will want to do large things and will 
not really be content to do the little 
things of life. This will be noticeable 
as she grows older. 





‘‘Notes on Health” and other articles 
have been reserved until the March issue. 





CHILD CULTURE, 
Wilhemina Worth, Cir. of Head, 19%; 
Height, 1314; Length, 12%; Weight, 
43% lbs.; Height, 3 ft. 1134 in.; Caliper 
measurements 5% in. width by 6 in. 
length. Age, 7 yrs. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorpora 
ted under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 


made payable to the order of 


All remittances should be 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 





The Subscription Price of the PurENoLoGicaAL 
JOURNAL AND Donumenouenas, MaGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 

Money, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on New 
York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters are re- 
quired to Register Letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 

Postage-Stamps wil! be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred: they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

Change of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceeding month. 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and give 
name and full address every time you write. 

All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person eonnected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

Any Book, Periodical, Chart, Etc., may be or- 
dercd from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

Agents Wanted for the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL 
and our Book Publications to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 





CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature’—San Francisco, 
Ca.—The January number contains an 
illustrated article on “Character Cor- 
responds to Organization.” It explains 
why the man in the illustration was 
stout, plump and mellow as a ripe 
peach and why he died before he 
reached forty years of age. “Discour- 
agement and the Law of Cure” is an 
article by Dr. Gifford in two parts. The 
first part is given in this number and 
is calculated to do considerable good 
wherever it is read. 

“The Phrenological Era”—Bowers- 
ton, Ohio.—Opens with an article on 





“Theodore Roosevelt, the Twenty-sixth 
President of the United States,” illus- 
trated. Other articles are on “The 
Universality of Life,” by George Mark- 
ley; “Mistakes of Halleck” and “Ani- 
mal Phrenology,” by Allen Haddock, 
and “Reform,” by O. 8. Fowler, and 
make up an interesting number. 

“The Character Builder’ — Salt 
Lake City.—“What Some People 
Should Know”. is the title of a short 
article on the first page of the Decem- 
ber issue. Another useful sketch is on 
“Culture of Better, Brighter, Stronger 
and Nobler Children.” The depart- 
ment for children is very interesting. 

“The Delineator’—New York City. 
—Contains some excellent reading 
matter as well as useful designs for 
home use or the ingenious dressmaker. 
We heartily recommend it. 

“Review of Reviews’—New York 
City—Contains as usual its fine gal- 
lery of portraits. Its topics deal with 
the current literature of the day, con- 
sequently its matter is thoroughly up- 
to-date. 

“Farm and Home”—Springfield, 
Mass.—Contains much useful informa- 
tion of a varied character; hence in the 
home it will be a welcome guest. No 
farmer can afford to be without the 
hints that it gives. 

“Medical Talk”—Columbus, Ohio— 
Contains a number of good sensible 
articles. One is on “Rheumatism in 
Children.” The hints given in this 
article recommend that children be 
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dressed in warm flannels; that their 
feet be kept dry by wearing overshoes 
when outdooors ; that cheap candies, sy- 
rups and sugar tend to the production 
of rheumatism which should be avoid- 
ed; also that a child should be encour- 
aged to drink freely of pure water. The 
habit of taking a glass of water before 
each meal is a very good one. Its prac- 
tice should be especially encouraged in 
the winter as the child is less inclined 
to think of taking it in cold weather, 
while in hot weather the inclination 
goes largely that way. “The Laughter 
that Cured Him” is another article 
with considerable common sense to it, 
by Edgar L. Vincent. “Should One 
Live One Hundred Years?” is another 
title of a short article which is highly 
readable. 

“The Ethological Journal,’ Lon- 
don, is always full of interesting 
matter. 

“The Naturopath and Herald of 
Health’—New York.—This Monthly 
is edited by Benedict Lust and is de- 
voted to natural healing and living 


-methods on the basis of self-reform 


and popular hygiene, hydrotherapy, os- 


.teopathy, heliotherapy (sun, light and 


air cure), diet, etc. These subjects 


-introduce one to the questions of self- 


improvement and home reform. 

“The Eclectic Review”—A Monthly 
Journal devoted to Eclectic Medicine 
and Surgery—New York City.—Its 
editor is Geo. W. Boskowitz, who is as- 
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sisted by the faculty of the Eclectic 
Medical Colllege. This Journal con- 
tains interesting reading matter on 
medical matters, and it is broad in its 
principles and calculated to do not 
a little good work in medical circles. 
An article in the December number on 
“Karly American Psycho-Therapeu- 
tists” is very interesting and shows that 
American writers have not been suffi- 
ciently credited with their early inves- 
tigations on practical psychology. 

“Mind”’—New York.—This maga- 
zine for December has many interest- 
ing articles in it. One is on “A Visit 
to Luther Burbank,” by Albert J. At- 
kins, M. D., who says that Luther Bur- 
bank’s influence will not stop at the 
beautiful and useful things which his 
hands have created, but will extend to 
the thought and action of the world. 
An article on “Peace on Earth, Good 
Will to Men,” by Ursula N. Gestefeld, 
is a highly interesting one. Its price 
has been reduced to 15 cents, but its 
quality is as high as ever. 

“The Woman’s ‘Tribune,’ “Max- 
well’s Talisman,’ “Concord” (Lon- 
don), “The Bible Review,” “The Nor- 
mal Instructor and Teacher’s World,” 
“Christian Work and _ Evangelist,” 
“The Gentlewoman,” “Good Health,” 
“The Beacon Light,’ “Our Best 
Words,” “The Church Militant,” “The 
White Door Messenger,” and “The St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat” have been re- 
ceived and are herewith acknowledged 
with thanks. 


PUBLISHERS’ 


DEPARTMENT. 


“Health Building or Health With- view.” The following subjects are well 


out Fads. By Joseph Ralph. 64 pages, 
paper. Price 50 cents. Fowler & Wells 
Co., 24 E. Twenty-second street, New 
York; or L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Im- 
perial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, Lon- 
don, Eng. 

This is a new book by the author of 
“Brain Building,” notice of which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of “Bible Re- 


treated: “The Power of Mentation on 
the Body”: “Metabolism”; “Liquids” 
“Breathing” “A Prevalent Evil and Its 
Remedy.” These cover only a portion 
of the book. It is evident that the 
author has gathered from all available 
sources, and added his own thought 
and experience; the result is a con- 
densed, thoughtful system of right liv- 
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ing, from a moral and hygienic point 
of view. We believe that this book, 
together with Butler's “Practical 
Methods to Insure Sucess,” offer the 
most complete and practical working 
system of mind and health that could 
be found—and, further, they offer the 
basic principles for the highest unfold- 
ment of the soul. The last-nmed book 
can also be obtained from the above 
address ; and we mention it because the 
methods in these two books should be 
practised together. ‘The price of the 
latter is only 25 cents. 

“Tl Wants and Wants Me.” A Book 
of Affirmation. By K. T. Anderson. 
41 pages, paper. Price 25 cents. To 
be had from same address as above. 

It is to be regretted that such an 
important subject as Affirmation or 
Suggestion is so difficult to present in 
language. ‘The most that is usually 
done is to offer a list of suggested Af- 
firmations, and to advise the readers 
to practice them; that is all this book 
does. It is a subject out of which value 
can be derived only by earnest prac- 
tice, but the field of results is limitless 
and of the most vital importance to 
those in the regeneration; for, by the 
practice of auto-suggestion and aftirma- 
tion one is best able to come to a knowl- 
edge of the now unknown depths of 
his own nature, and to awaken every 
dormant faculty of mind, and cause 
the whole self to respond to and effec- 
tually carry out the aspirations of the 


soul. . 
“Uncle Sam’s Letters on Phrenol- 
ogy.” A new book. Bright, attractive, 


interesting. Written in a clear and 
systematic style, at times rising to the 
plane of eloquence and melody. Is 
one of the best books for general read- 
ing. There is a brightness and life in 
the descriptions and illustrations rare- 
ly found in the literature relating to 
the subject. Some descriptions of the 
faculties are unsurpassed. No more 
impressive and interesting manual can 
be named as an introductory book to 
the more careful study of the subject. 
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200 pages. Price 25 cents. 
“Fowler’s New Chart,” for Giving 
Delineations of Character, according to 


Phrenology and Physiognomy. Price, 
paper, 25 cents. 
“Forty Years in Phrenology.” Em- 


bracing Recollections of History, An- 
ecdotes and Experience, by Nelson 
Sizer. 20 illustrations. 413 
Price $1.50. 

“How to Read Heads; or Practical 
Phrenology Made Easy.” By J. Coates. 
Illustrated. Price 50 cents. 

“The Science of Mind Applied to 
Teaching.” Including the Human 
Temperaments and their influence up- 
on the Mind; the analysis of the Men- 
tal Faculties, and how to develop and 
train them; the Theory of Education 
in the School; and Methods of Instruc- 
tion and School Management. By U. 
J. Hoffman. 379 pages. 100 illustra- 
tions. Price $1.50. 

“How Nature Cures.” Comprising 
a new System of Hygiene and the Nat- 
ural Food of Man. By Emmet Dens- 
more, M.D. Price $2.50. 

“Phrenological Bust.” Showing the 
location of the Organs of the Brain. 
Shows each individual Organ on one 
side; the groups properly classified, on 
the other. Price, large size, $1.00, by 


pages. 


, 


express. 
“The Exact Science of Health,” 
based upon Life’s Great Law. By 


Robert Walter, M.D. Price $2.00. 
“Rational Physical Culture.” From 
the Standpoint of the Physcian. By 
C. F. McGuire, M.D. Price 25 cents. 
“Reminiscenes of Spurzheim and 
Combe’; and a Review of the Science 
of Phrenology, from the period of its 
discovery by Dr. Gall to the time of 
the visit of G. Combe to the United 
States, 1830-1840, with portrait. By 
Nahum Capen. Price $1.25. 
“Phrenology and Temperance.” A 
Lecture by Jessie A. Fowler. Price 
10 cents. 
“Our Girls.” 
The 


Girls” 


By Dio Lewis, M.D. 
phenomenal success of “Our 


rests upon the extraordinary 
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character of the work. It treats the 
question of a girl’s health scientifically, 
and has helped numberless invalid girls 
into good health, but it does it all in 
a spirit so genial and fascinating that, 
while learning the most vital truths, 
you seem to be listening to a delightful 
story. 202 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
cloth, $1.50. 

“Our Digestion; or My Jolly 
Friend’s Secret.”” By Dio Lewis, M.D. 
407 pages. This work treats each and 
every part of the digestive machinery, 
and discusses foods, drinks, and all the 
other elements an conditions of “My 
Jolly Friend’s Secret.” Price $1.50. 

“Weak Lungs, and How to Make 
Them Strong; or, Diseases of the Or- 
gans of the Chest with Their Home- 
Treatment by the Movement-Cure. By 
Dio Lewis, M.D. This work explains 
the origin of consumption, the symp- 
toms of its several stages, the simple 
means by which it may be known, and, 
when possible, cured. Profusely illus- 
trated. Price $1.50. 

“Five Minutes Chat with Young 
Women and Certain Other Parties.” 
Written in a lively and attractive style, 
exposing errors without fear or favor. 
By Dio Lewis, M.D. 426 pages. Price 
$1.50. 

“Prohibition a Failure; or, the True 
Solution of the Temperance Question.” 
By Dio Lewis, M.D. 266 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

“In a Nutshell.” Suggestions to 
American College Students. By Dio 
Lewis, M.D. Filled with the informa- 
tion that all students so much need in 
regard to the care of their physical 
and mental health. 178 pages. Price, 
extra cloth, full gilt, $1.00. 

“Return to Nature.” The True Nat- 
ural Method of Healing and Living, 
and the True Salvation of the Soul. 
Paradise Regained. By Adolph Just. 
Translated by Benedict Just. Price 
$2.00. 

“Massage.” Principles and Remedial 
Treatment by Imparted Motion. De- 
scription of Manual Processes. By G. 
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H. Taylor. 203 pages. Price, cloth, 
$1.00. 

“Hygienic Treatment of Consump- 
tion.” This work aims to give the best 
hygienic treatment for prevention and 
cure. It is divided into three parts, 
viz., Nature and Cause of Disease, Pre- 
vention and Treatment of Consump- 
tion in its Earlier Stages, Treatment in 
More Advanced Cases. By M. D. Hol- 
brook, M.D. Price $1.00. 

“Fruits and How to Use Them.” A 
practical manual for housekeepers, 
containing nearly 700 recipes for the 
wholesome preparation of foreign and 
domestic fruits. By Mrs. Hester M. 
Poole. 242 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

“How to Raise Fruits.” A hand- 
book, being a guide to the cultivation 
and management of fruit treees, and! 
of Grapes and small fruits. With de- 
scriptions of the best and most popu- 
lar varieties. By T. Gregg. Illustrated. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. 

“Fruits and Farinacea.” The Prop- 
er Food for Man. Being an attempt to 
prove by History, Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy and Chemistry that the Original, 
Natural and Best Diet of Man is de- 
rived from the Vegetable Kingdom. By 
John Smith. With notes and illustra- 
tions. By R. T. Trall, M.D. Price 
$1.50. 

“Spiritual Spices.” The Scriptures 
upon which is based: The Teaching of 
Deliverance From All Sin, or Sauch- 
fication. By I. S. Tate. Price 25 
cents. 

“A Talk with Girls About Them- 
selves.” B. Edward Bruce Kirk, ed- 
itor of “Papers of Health,” with intro- 
duction by Lady Pagett. Subjects 
treated: “Hints on Health”; “Diet” ; 
“Exercise”; “Pure Air’; “Evils of 
Tight Lacing, ete.”; “Health and 
Beauty, Their Inseparability” ; “Court- 
ship”; “Marriage”; “True Woman- 
hood” ; “What Men Admire”; Vice, Its 
Terrible Punishment”; “Reproduc- 
tion”; “Pregnancy”; “Reading and 
Education.” Price 50 cents. Fowler 


& Wells Co., New York. 
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HOW TO STUDY CHARACTER For 20c. Stamps or Silver 


will send YOU 5 late numbers of my 
| monthly magazine 


- _ HUMAN NATURE 


} | _ Each number TEACHES by PEN and PIC- 
The True Basis for TURE the art of reading Ghanaian scientifically 
| ant pay ~ yy ‘ANNUAL SUB 
you will remit the = 
The Science of the Mind SCRIPTION of 50c. the above 5 copies shall be 
sent 
ALLEN HADDOCK 


Phrenologist and Physiognomist 
1020 Market St. San Francisco, Cal. 


Alexander Bain’s Criticism of MILLER’S HOTEL 


the Phrenological System | 37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., New York 
Dr. QiMrs. E. P. Miller, Proprietors 

By Established in 1870 

In the center of the city. Convenient to electric and 
elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the theatres, and 


THOS. A HYDE, B.D., A.M, the big dry-goods stores. Excellent table, comfortable 


rooms, electric elevator. Electric Light Baths, first 
and only in the city; same that restored King Edward 


Illustrated, 176 pp. Price $1.00 of England to vigorous health. Also Electro-Thermal, 


Galvanic, Turkish and Roman Baths; Salt-Rubs, Nee- 
dle Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 


Board, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, $10 
24 East 22nd St., New York. 


to $30, according to room. 
e 
MINING STOCKS that almost sell themselves. viz., T h T t h 
The Wyandot, Summit, Tolede-Cripple Creek, Ca C I ni r U 
Gold Coin, and Commercial Men’s. Guaranteed 0. 
K. or Subject to exchange. -Write for terms and ten 


a aed Rules. Address Dr. H. A. Mumaw, Elkhart, S e r i e S 
OSTEOPA THY By Dr. Mary Woop-ALLEN 


A SUCCESS IN HOME STUDY. 


Osteopathy is the best paying profession 





including a review of 





























of to day. Our college offers a complete and ‘ 

up-to-date‘course in this progressive science, Teaching Truth 50 
conducted in a scientific manner. NOT A 

DIPLOMA MILL. Every one with ord-|} Almost a Man _ - - 50 
inary intelligence is able to become a com- 

petent Osteopathic Physician in less than a Almost a Woman - 50 
year’s time. Learn of our special offer, and 

send for our catalogue NOW. Address _ Child Confidence Rewarded .25 

New York School of Osteopathy. . 
HAMILTON BANK BLOG., WEST 125TH ST., NEW YoRK city || Baby’s Record - - 55 





UNPOLISHED RICE 


THE STAPLE FOOD of the ORIENT 


A LECTURE BY FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


Rav. SEY 5, CABS 24 East 22d St., NEW YORK 
20 cents, postpaid 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, 
by water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 
other natural and scientific methods, No drugs, A Christian family home, 44 years in 
this work. Noinsane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. 2 lady physicians. 

Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH Water Gap, Monrok Co., Pa. 








CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects. 
Correspondence solicited. 
H. M. Hitcucock, M.D., Prop, 


OWEN H. WILLIAMS, Phrenologist 
and Lecturer. Agent for Fowler & Wells 
Publications. C/o Fowler & Wells Co., 
24 East 22d Street, New York. 


H. W. SMITH, Ph. D. 


Phrenologist and Lecturer 
CALVERT, KANSAS 


Learn [lind Reading for Profit or Pleasure. Our 
book gives you facts that enable you to become expert 
in a short time. Clear, concise, complete directions 
and full information teaching you to do the feats of 
lind Readers now before the pubric, and explicit dir- 
ections for turning this knowledge to Profit. ‘“‘Knows 
ledge is Power” ard [Mind Reading is $$ making 
knowledge. 25c. postpaid. Agents wanted. Geo, L. 
Williams & Co., Box-45. Grand Crossing Station. 
Chicago, U. 8. A. 


For Over 60 Years 


Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup 


nas been used for over FIFTY 
YEARS by MILLIONS of Mothers 
for their CHILDREN while TEETH- 
NG, with perfect success. IT 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS 
the GUMS, ALLAYS all pain, 


best remedy for DIARRHG:A. Sold 
by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrupand take 
no other kind. 25 Cents a 


An Old and Well-tried Remedy 























THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


EASTON, PA. 

Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 
furnished home where they can receive good care, and 
Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton before making 
arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience 
in the Middletown, (N. Y.) State Hom, Hospital. 

’Phone, 1661. For circulars address 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D. 











J. M. FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet. 
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FOR HIGH QUALIIY 
If you don’t know DIXON QUALITY send 16 cts. 
in stamps for generous samples of Pencils and a 
copy of Dixon’s Pencil Guide. Mention this ad. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


























FREE to F. A. M. A_ beautifu 

Masonic Calendar, also large cata 
logue of Masonic books and good, 
with bottom prices. Regalia, Jew 
els, Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge 
Supplies. Beware of spurious Ma- 
sonic books, 

REDDING & CO., Publishers and Manufacturers 

of Masonic Goods, No. 212 Broadway, New York City, 








PSYCHIC LIFE AND LAWS 


or THE OPERATIONS AND PHENOMENA OF THE 


SPIRITUAL ELEMENT IN MAN. 
By CHARLES OLIVER SAHLER, M. D. 
DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY OF JOHN HORDENBERGH VON WAGENEN. 


Price, $1.50. 


= The aim in offering the present work is to contribute to the science of human happi- 
ness on the practical side of health and power rather than to establish a theory, neither 
the material nor the method employed in the development of the hypothesis represents 
that attention and detail and technical reasoning that properly characterises a scientific or 
philosophical work, With this key we hope to unlock some of the mysteries of life, con- 


nected with health and power, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22nd Street, New Youk. 





In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 























ADVERTISEMENTS ll 


NO TWO HEADS ARE 
EXACTLY ALIKE 








Outline Profiles of diflerent shaped Heads. 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno, the Stoic. 3 Rev. 
Pr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip I, of Spaiu a tyrant. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the strong and weak points of character and disposition, showing clearly in each case 
what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of zeal, strength and courage in selecting proper pursuits, 
in which their abilities can be used to the best advantage, thus securing the best 
results of their efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of Wealth and Leisure 
will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the proper use of their best powers. 


Parents Will be Shown How 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and selfish children, and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant; also how to deal with the delicate, tender and precocious so as 


To Secure the Best Results. 

These examinations are given verbally and in Charts, with all the candor and faithfulness of confiden 
tial communications. In every examination the quality ot the brain, the strength of the con- 
Stitution, the disposition, natural tendencies and capabilities will be described. Also 
a full description of the complexion, temperament, height, weight, features ot 
face, and shape of head of the lady or gentleman best adapted in 
marriage to the person examined. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY 


24 E. 22nd Street, New York 





In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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L. N. FOWLER’S 
NEW PHRENOLOGICAL 
BUST. 














With upwards of | 


100 divisions, in | , 


china. Newly dis- | 
covered organs are 
added, and the old 
organs have been 
subdivided to indi- 


cate the various 


phases of action 
which many of them 
assume. It isa per- 
fect model, beautiful 
as a work of art, 
and is undoubtedly 
the latest contribu- | 
tion to Phrenologi- 
cal Science, and the 
most complete bust | 


ever published. | | 





Price, $5 00 | 








By Express Collect 


FOWLER & WELLS @CoO., 
24 East Twenty-Second St. New York 





























ADVERTISEMENTS 





THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


‘The nearest, largest, best of the Wernersville 
Resorts, has its own Post-Office. 


Only 24 miputes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, 
and 4 hours from New York—without change. 


Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 








THE STUDENT'S SET. 








The Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mental 
Character and Practical Affairs of Life. 
D. H. Jacques, M.D. 150 illustra- 

tions. Cloth, $1.50. 


The New Iflustrated Seif-Instractor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physi- 
ognomy. A complete Handbook for the 
People. With over one hundred new 
illustrations, including a chart for the 
use of practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
1g2 pages. By the, Renowned Phrenol- 
ists, Profs. O. S,and L. N. Fowrer. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Brain and Mind 
Or, Mental Science Considered in Ac- 
cordance. with the Principles of Phren- 
ology and in Relation to Modern Physi- 
ology. Illustrated. By H.S. Drayton, 
A.M., M.D., and James McNem, A.M. 
Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 

With upwards of one hundred divisions, 
in chine. Newly discovered organs are 
added, and the old organs have been sub- 
divided to indicate the various phases of 
action which many of them assume. It 
is a perfect model, beautiful as a work of 
art, and is undoubtedly the latest con- 
tribution to Phrenological Science, and 
the most complete bust ever published. 
Privt, $5.00. 


iectares on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on 
Physiology and Phrenology, delivered 
by Prof. t. N. Fowler, during his first 
tour in England, many of which are now 
out of print and ean only be had in this 
volume. $1.50. 





New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested 
through temperament and external forms, 
and especially in the “Human Face 
Divine.”” One thousand illustrations. 
By S. R. Wetts. Price, $3.00. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. 
Ho.sroox, M.D. Part I. contains chap- 
ters on the Brain, the Spinal Cord, the 
Cranialand Spinal Nerves. HowtoCure 
Nervousness. Value of a Large Supply 
of Food in Nervous Disorders, Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price, 
1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. 
By Geo. Comse. With portrait. Bound 
in Cloth, $1.25. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Res- 
toration of Health of Body and Power 
of Mind. Twenty-five illustrations. By 
, Fow.er. Unabridged edition. 
Price, $1.00. . 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 


Founded on an analysis of the Human 
Constitution considered in its threefold 
nature—Mental, Physiological, and Ex- 
ressional. By Tuomas A. and WILLIAM 

YDE. Price, $2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject 
closely, and present it from new and origi- 
nal standpoints. This is not a commonplace 
book on the plan of numerous school text- 
books, but one well worthy the attention of 
all who would excel as speakers, readers, 
etc, 








Will send the STUDENT’S SET (Price $18.75) to any 
address by express, upon receipt of $13.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
24 E. 22d Street, New York. 








In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 





DR CHARLES 
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Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food is the greatest beautifier 
ever put on the market. ‘It is the only preparation known to 
medical science that will create good, firm, healthy flesh, 
and clear the complexion of every blemish, such as pimples, 
blackheads, &c., without internal medicine. 


FOR REMOVING WRINKLES it is without an equal. 


FOR DEVELOPING THE BUST or restoring a wasted 
breast lost through nursing or sickness, making thin cheeks 
plump and filling the hollows of a scrawny neck, there is no 
other preparation in the world that has any comparison. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—The regular price of Dr. Charles’ 
Flesh Food is $1.00 a box, but to introduce it into thousands of 
new homes we have decided to send two (2) boxes to all who 
answer this advertisement and send us $1.00. All packages 
are sent in plain wrapper, postage prepaid. 

FREE —A sample box which contains enough of Dr. Charles’ Flesh 

* Food for anyone to ascertain its great merits will be sent to 
any address absolutely free, if 10c. is sent to pay for cost of mailing. Our 
book, ‘* Art of Massage,’’ which contains all the correct movements for 
massaging the face, neck and arms, and full directions for developing the 
bust, will also be sent with this sample. 


DR. CHARLES CO. 108 FULTON yo 


On Sale at all Leading Department Stores and Druggists 




















